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OF THE YEAR 

Noise Makers 


From the North, South, East and West they came — MCs 
in all shapes and sizes competing for our hard-earned dol- 
lars. This is our wrap-up of the rappers who blew our 
minds in ‘92. 

31 TOP 5 LPs 

We asked artists, friends and fans to tell us what they had 
in the trunk over the past year. 

34 1002 BOLD ft 

PLATINUM AWARDS 

In hip-hop, folks like to front like they got loot when they 
are still eating beans. This is the official list of who 
really got paid in ‘92. 

37 HIP-HOP MEMORIES 

The Mind Squad takes a look back at our favorite moments 
of the past year. 

38 AFTER “COP KILLER” 

"Code of Silence' 

BY REGINALD C. DENNIS 

A chat with Kool G Rap and Cold Chillin’ Chairman Tyrone 
Williams about resisting the big corporate pressures to con- 
form. 


40 


BLACK COPS 

“Cops From The Hood" 


BY TONYA PENDLETON 

In the battles between cops and the Black community, 
these cops feel caught in the middle. 

45 AFTER THE DPRISIN6 

Frustration and Failure" 

BY JAMES BERNARD AND G-BONE 

Voices from L.A. shed light on life after the Rodney King 
verdict. 

48 AN OPEN LETTER TO 

PRESIDENT-ELECT 
BILL CLINTON 

BY RONIN RO 

We offer a warning and some advice to the new 
Commander-In-Chief. 


BY JULIA CHANCE AND KIERNA MAYO 

‘92 was the year that hip-hop exploded in the fashion world. 
Find out who was setting the trends and who was late with 
the breaking news. 

64 THE EXPLOSION 

OF DANCEHALL 

“Ragga Red-Hot!" 

BY S. H. FERNANDO JR. 

An overview of the emergence of Jamaica’s pop music on 
hip-hop’s shores. Plus, interviews with Supercat and Buju 
Banton and the top albums and singles of ‘92. 

72 BOING SOLO 

“Split Personalities 

BY RONIN RO 

Breaking up is obviously not too hard to do for many rap 
supergroups. The real story behind the break-ups of N.W.A, 
3rd Bass, The Geto Boys, Brand Nubian and Main Source. 

76 BAY AREA OLD 

SCHOOL RElfllfAL 

Back To The Future" 

BY BILLY JAM 

In Northern California, the faithful keep the art of break- 
dancing, DJ’ing and graffiti alive. 

82 SORRCE ILLUSTRATED ‘82 

BY THE ILLUSTRATORS OF The Source 

Our artists offer a visual perspective on a very crazy year. 

02 HIP-HOP’S 

PHILLIE-MANIA 

“America's Mast Blunted" 

BY De ANTHONY DARNELL 

Not every rap artist smokes marijuana, but in ‘92 blunts 
were celebrated on wax more than ever — not to mention on 
t-shirts and caps. What’s behind this green movement? 

04 UNSI6NED HYPE UPDATE 

BY MATTY C 

Every month, we pick the winning demos. Now, we ll see 
how they fare outside of their basement. 

06 THE SOURCE SUMMER 

HIP-HOP HEATWAVE 
VAN TOUR ‘02 

BY J-MILL 

We brought our custom boomin’ system and an insane 
Source posse to fifteen lucky cities this summer. What hap- 
pened? You can find out here. 

08 THE HALL OF SHAME 

“1992 Rap Bandit Awards 

Hip-hop’s most honest critic spares none and gives up a 
few props. 
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102 HIP-HOP FAMIL 

BY THE MIND SQUAD 

Everyone knows that the Hip-Hop Nation is one big family, 
but the ties are closer than you think. 
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12 EDITORIAL 
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17 LETTERS 

21 92 SOURCE SYSTEM 

The best albums and singles of the year 

104 THE LAST WORD: 

Recognizing Luther Campbell’s 
Humanitarian Achievements 
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RAP COMES FULL CIRCLE 


F op this special issue, The Mind Squad worked long hours to capture the sights, 
sounds, styles and stories of hip-hop in 1992. It will be remembered as the year 
hip-hop entered the lives of more people than ever before— and the year this music 
came full circle. 

Politicians struck poses of fear towards hip-hop artists; police and right-wing orga- 
nizations waged a front-page war against hip-hop expression; network television embraced 
hip-hop personality; the fashion industry transformed into a hotbed of hip-hop style; and 
all the while, real hjp-hop music got more and more popular. Yes, more kids than ever— 
Black, white, Latino and Asian— are grooving to fat beats and rhymes. Rap is stronger 
commercially than it has ever been. Does this get your goat? Let's remember history. . . 

Are you a fan of Run-DMC, The Fat Boys, Whodini or Kurtis Blow? Back in 1984, this 
wave of rap superstars became the pioneers that brought rap music and style from the 
Old School to the l\iow School. Each of these artists started with a base of street-level 
respect (at that time "the street" was the only audience that paid attention to rap) and 
made moves to varying degrees of success in the pop arena. This was the way rap music 
increased its audience, and it seemed correct at the time— if not a little surprising— to 
watch these artists attain commercial acceptance. 

The same thing is true of LL Cool J, The Beastie Boys and UTFO— they built a following 
within the "hip-hop community" through one or more big hits, and then these records began 
long lives in the "pop" arena after we considered them "played out." Now these weren't 
the only artists making noise at the time— NIC Shan, Divine Sounds, The Fresh 3 MCs, and 
Captain Rock were some of my favorite underground rappers, for example— but, like today, 
the big names were the ones representing rap to the masses. Remember how weird it 
felt to see Run-DMC on the Grammys or performing at Live Aid? It was the nature of hip- 
hop fans to have a mixed reaction to these successes: yes, those mainstream suckers 
were finally dealing with rap on its own terms, we thought, but now that every Joe Blow 
knows who Run-DMC is, I need some newer, harder shit to listen to. 

Such is the dilemma that faced hip-hop fans as we watched this music grow from the 
raw sound of the streets to a music and movement so powerful it has invaded every 
facet of American culture. When it was comes down to it, we want to see rap make 
noise, but with success come doubts and a desire to return to the roots. 

We complained last year about the Vanilla Ice syndrome; we wondered how could any- 
body, no matter how out of touch from the street, not recognize that the music of a group 
like A Tribe Called Quest was of much better quality than a no-skills sucker. In 1992, the 
masses of white hip-hop fans — the ones who buy so many records — finally started to learn 
their lesson. Remember: two years ago Vanilla Ice represented a step in a "harder" 
direction for fans of New Kids On The Block. Now many of those same fans are listening 
to Das EFX, Cypress Hill, A Tribe Called Quest and EPMD. And this migration irks some 
hardcore rap fans, the majority of whom are Black. 

The struggle to preserve hip-hop's authenticity continues— but the battle is being fought 
on many levels at once, and in a fashion too, complex to be pure. Superstar rappers Ice 
Cube, Public Enemy and Ice T routinely play to predominantly white, non-hip-hop audi- 
ences. White rappers House Of Pain and N2Deep make authentic-sounding music that sells 
more than rap legends Eric B & Rakim and KRS-One. We've accepted rap-oriented adver- 
tising, yet we argue about the ethics of rappers endorsing malt liquor. We enjoy watch- 
ing hip-hop characters on network TV, but we condemn commercialization and overexpo- 
sure. We argue for a return to the sounds and styles of the Old School, yet we fail to 
support Old School artists when they drop a new album. 

Now we rely on our instincts to know what's right and what's not, and that's cool 'cause 
the right shit is selling. I say the music has come full circle because we've progressed 
past those horrible days of seeing successful rap records designed specifically for the 
pop audience. Rap is stronger than ever on the urban, raw, underground tip, but now 
there's a whole nation looking over the underground's shoulder. JON SHECTER 
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Featuring The Death Row Inmates: 

Snoop Dog, D.O.C., Kurupt, Jewell, That Nigga Daz, RBX, Rage 




FROM FAR LEFT: CHRIS WILDER, JEREMY MILLER ION EDGE OF COUCH), JULIA CHANCE (STANDING), H. EDWARD YOUNG, 

JOSH NATHAN, JAMES BERNARD, JON SHECTER, DAVID WATKINS, MATTEO CAPOLUONGO, CHRISTOPHER CALLAWAY, 

CHI MODU SEATED ON RADIATOR). SITTING ON COUCH: DAVID MAYS, REGINALD C. DENNIS, STEPHANIE JACKSON, KIERNA MAYO. 
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ANDRE 
LEROY DAVIS 

Cool, calm, and vicious 
with the pen, Andre's 
"charicastrations" match 
their subject with intense, 
hilarious accuracy. 

Think you can draw too? 
A.L. Dre can also rhyme, 
so chill. 
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RONIN RO 

This eccentric character 
has churned out some of 
the most controversial 
and exciting pieces in 
The Source. He describes 
himself as a "fast livin', 
shit talkin', freelancin', 
rhymin' hip-hop maniac 
from the South Bronx." 
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LOUIS ROMAIN 

A graduate of Howard 
University and a native of 
Brooklyn, Lou teaches in the 
New York City public school 
system. But after school, 
he's a pure hip-hop fanatic — 
a producer, a critic and a 
master of rap trivia, 
otherwise known as ”Atco." 


WARREN 

DRUMMOND 

Aside from being a 
talented illustrator from 
Jamaica, Queens, Warren 
is a dedicated student of 
Jeet Yen Do, which he 
describes as "American 
Kung-Fu boxing.” 
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ON CASSETTE, CD & WAX 


FEATURING TRACKS PRODUCED BY: 
naughty by nature 
cold 187um 
bobby "bobcat" ervin 
dr. jam & madness 4 real 
INCLUDES THE BONUS TRACK 
'merry muthafuc-in' xmas 
EXECUTIVE PRODUCED BY 

MY DAMN SELF, 

YOU STUPID S.O.B. 

YOU KNOW WHO YOU ARE 


be on the lookout for the upcoming album TEMPORARY INSANITY 
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CUBE DENIES 
HAMMER OIS 

I recently bumped Into Hammer at Roscoe’s 
Famous Chicken and Waffles. He was under the 
impression that I was dissin’ him in my latest single 
and video “Be True to the Game." After further 
review of the video, in my head, I could see where 
he could’ve made the mistake. In the second verse 
where I feature DJ Pooh as a hard rapper flip- 
flopping into a pop rapper— that’s where Hammer 
thought I dissed him. I assured him, as Allah as my 
witness, that that wasn’t my intention at all. When I 
wrote the song it was directed to the hardcore 
rappers who’ve joined the pop bandwagon (you 
know who you are). I know who Hammer is and I 
know what he does; and I don’t have problem with 
that. At this point in my career I don’t have to 
disrespect that brother or anybody else to get over. 
“Be True to the Game” is a general statement. It’s 
directed at whoever fits the shoe — not only in the 
hip-hop world, but in the whole world. 

Ice Cube 

Los Angeles, CA 



AIL READERS ARE ENCOURAGED TO WRITE LETTERS. 
Fax them to (212) 274-8334 or mail to: 

TTEDE gffiEBtse— [LmnrGBBS 
594 Broadway Suite 510, New York, NY 10012. 

The magazine reserves the right to edit letters 
for clarity and length 


LOON MA: I’M BLACK 1 

The way that an organism learns is by modeling, 

and most times that is why you will see us, whites, trying to act Black [Media 
Watch, by Pistol Pete, November ‘92]. Now that doesn’t imply causation (why 
we get into Black forms of music in the first place) but I don’t think that that 
really matters. We, as whites into rap, have to find a happy medium between 
being white and being a part of the hip-hop culture, because that’s the only 
way we’ll get respect. 

STD/Kevin OrtMertl 

Clio, Ml 


As one who keeps abreast of the political activity in 
the country, I must commend you on your coverage 
and editorials concerning the ‘92 election. I 
especially liked the article featuring TRQ, “The 
Republican Rapper." He is an example of what we, 
as justice-seeking individuals, are up against. TRQ 
needs to wake up and be true to the game. 

Prell 

Langston, OK 

I mean look at him. He’s a member of an all-white church in a predominantly 
white area. He said that we’re American, but I got news for “Tom,” we’re 
stolen. Another thing, The Black Panthers were not criminals, they helped 
Black communities and are heroes to many. My question is, Steve Gooden 
(TRQ), what did you do to help our people? I would like to say peace and 
thanks to all the artists out there who teach Black awareness. TRQ, get some 
lessons in broken English, punk-ass caveboy wannabe! 


TRQ-THE 

REPUBLICAN RAPPER 

This month , we received an overwhelming 
response to the November ‘92 article, “Election 
‘92: The Republican Rapper— TRQ is Down With 
George Bush, ” by James Bernard. Many of you 
were angered with our decision to even report 
about this guy; but lots of you just took the 
opportunity to voice your disgust about the present 
political system and all in support of it. Although we 
could not print everyone’s letter, we tried to capture 
all of your feelings. However you viewed this, we 
are excited about the passionate response it 
provoked. And for the record— we think this kid is 
as much of a joke as you do. 

-The Editors 


I am a 20-year-old white woman and I live in the Bay Area, a cool and 
culturally diverse place that I love living in. I also love hip-hop. I wasn’t raised in 
a rich neighborhood, neither were my friends — all hip-hop fans that come from 
various ethnicities. It’s frustrating that people feel they have to prove they love 
hip-hop by “acting Black.” Though I don’t “act Black,” I feel white people often 
have to prove that they are real in terms of loving and respecting hip-hop and 
its culture. Being a white hip-hop fan has its conflicts— going places and 
feeling the stares or comments is messed up. I go for the same reason 
everyone else does, ‘cause I love the music. 

Jessica B. Jones 

North Bay, CA 


The Silent Panther 

Jamesburg, NJ 

I would ask your readers who pray, to say a prayer for TRQ— for his is surely a 
tortured soul in need of light. 

T.A.A. 

New Brunswick, NJ 

I saw this sorry excuse for a Black man on CNN during the Republican 
National Convention and I must say, he is truly an enemy of the people! TRQ 
should change his initials to HNS — House Nigger Scum. 

A Thinking Black Woman 

St. Paul, MN 


I may have lived in an all-white middle-class suburb most of my life, but no 
other culture speaks to me better than hip-hop. At the same time, I don’t want 
to be Black or anything else that I’m not, yet I’m getting vibes from your 
otherwise excellent mag that Blacks are the only true hip-hop fans. The Hip- 
Hop Nation and its mouthpiece, The Source, would do well to remember wise 
words from another force of change, Malcolm X: “I believe that there will 
ultimately be a clash between the oppressed and those who do the 
oppressing. . . but I don’t think that it will be based on the color of skin.” 

Mark Zetzer 
Shaker Heights, OH 


The kind of deluded, patronizing shit he spews sounds like a straight up 
endorsement of all the dehumanizing social and economic problems that have 
been forced on my brothers and sisters. Muthafucka wake up and smell the 
piss. I live 3000 miles away and I can still smell it four months after my last 
trip to your country. Now, what really gets me is that this chump uses our art 
form, our culture, our way of life for his own devilish means — and then says 
that he ain’t down with rap music. 

F. Ahmed 

Essex, England 
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STARTER PACKAGE ■ ADVANCED PACKAGE 


■ 2 Gemini XL-BD10 Turntables 
1 Gemini PMX-12 
’Scratchmaster’ Mixer 
1 Gemini HPM-80 DJ 
Headphones w/ built in Mic 
• 2 Excel Pro DJs ’Scratch’ Mats 
for T.T.s 


DJ MIXERS 



2 Gemini XL-DD20 Direct 
Drive Turntables 

• 2 Stanton DJ Cartridges 

• 1 Gemini PMX-100 Pro 
DJ Mixer 

1 Gemini HPM-80 DJ 
Headphones w/Built in Mic. 

2 Excel Pro DJ ’Scratch’ Mats 
Includes all Cables & Instructions 

$459 95 


"The Ultimate Breaks & Beats" 

From Streetbeat Records 


Great for Scratching • Mixing • 
Sampling • Looping • 24 Volume Set. 



Beats, Breaks & Scratches \ 

From Producer Simon Harris 
Record Your Own Rap With These I 
Hot Records • Good for Scratching | 
& Sampling • 9 Volume Set. 

$9.99 EACH 

■ear ll l 


TAPES & CD S 

"FREE GIFT WITH EVERY ORDER!" 


PMX 1 9 


"Scratchmaster - Plus Mixer" 

2 Phono 2 Line 1 Mic Input 
Bass STreble Controls 
•10' Rack Mountable. 

S119.95 


DS-9900 


ARTIST 

1 After 7 - Taking My Time 

CASSETTE 

8.99 

CD 

. . 1298 

IAL B. Sure • Sexy Versus 

1 Bobbv Brown - Bobbv 

8.99 

8 99 

12.98 

12.98 

1 Brand New Heavies - Heavy Rhyme Experience 7.99 

12.98 

NEWI Brand Nubian - In God We Trust 

8.99 

12.98 

Bushwick Bill - Little Big Man 

7.99 

12.98 

Chubb Rock - 1 Gotta Get Mine, Yo 

7.99 

12.98 

Comptons Most Wanted - Music To Drive By ... 

7.99 

12.98 

Da Lench Mob - Guerrillas In The Most 

7.99 

11.98 

Das EFX - Dead Serious 

7 99 

1298 

DJ Quik - Way 2 Fonky 

8.99 

12.98 

Donald D - Let the Horns Blow 

7.99 

12.98 

Doug E Fresh - Doin What 1 Gotta Do 

7.99 

11.98 

NEWI Dr. Dre- Chronic 

8.99 

13.98 


Eric B & Rakim - Don’t Sweat the Technique ... 

EPMD - Business Never Personal 

Father MC - Close To You 7.99 ... 


Pre-Amp • 2 Phono • 2 Line 
■ 2 Mic Input Fader control 
• Cueing. 

$69.95 


Pre-Amp • 3 Phono • 4 Line 
2 Mic Input • Fader Control 
Digital Sampler 
• Dual 7 Band EQ. 

$329.95 


.. 12.98 I 
.. 12.98 I 
„ 12.98 I 


Freddie Jackson - Time For Love 

8.99 

13 98 

Gangstar - Daily Operation 

7.99 

12.98 

NEW! Geto Boys - Uncut Dope 

7.99 

11 98 

Grand Puba - Reel to Reel 

8.99 

12.98 

Hi Five - Keep It Going On 

8.99 . 

1298 

House of Pain - House of Pain 

8.99 ......... 

12.98 

NEW! Ice Cube - Predator 

899 

12 98 

NEW! Jade - Jade To The Max 

7.99 

12.98 


DJ TURNTABLES 


NEW! Kool G Rap - Live & Let Die ... 

Kriss Kross - Totally Krossed Out 

K Solo - Times Up .. 


I Kwame & The New Beginning - Nastee .. 



Luke -I Got Shit On My Mind 7.99... 

I Mary J. Blije - Whats The 41 1 7.99 ... 

Madonna - Erotic 8.99 ... 


Marky Mark & The Funky Bunch - You Gotta Belive . 

MC Ren - Kizz My Black Azz 

MC Serch - Return Of The Product 


Mellow Man Ace - Brothers With Two Tongues ... 
NEW! NWA - Niggaz For Life .. 


Pete Rock & CL Smooth Mecca & The Soul Brother 

NEW! Positive K - Skills Dat Pay Da Rent 

Prince Markie Dee - Free 

Public Enemy - Greatest Misses 


Redman - Whut? The Album ... 
Scarface - Mr. Scarf ace Is Back .. 

Shabba Ranks - Xtra Naked 

Shante - The Bitch Is Back .. 


.. 12.98 I 

.. 12.98 I 

.. 12.98 I 

.. 12.98 I 

.. 12.98 I 

.. 13.98 I 

.. 12.98 I 

.... 9.98 I 

. 7.99 12.98 I 

. 7.99 12.98 I 

.7.99 12.98 I 

. 7.99 12.98 I 

.7.99 12.98 I 

.7.99 12.98 I 

.8.99 12.98 I 


6.99 ... 


Showbiz & AG. - Runaway Slave .. 

Soundtrack - South Central, LA 

Soundtrack - Boomerang 

Soundtrack - Deep Cover 

NEW! Soundtrack -Trespass 

Spice 1 - Spice 1 

Super Cat - Don Dada .. 


TLC-OOOOH... On TheTLC Tip... 


O J 

C0RTRK5ES 

BOSS | 

DJ 

SLIPMflTS 

DR550MKII 1 


Troop - Deepa 

7.99 . 

12 98 

Ultramagnetic MC’s - Funk Your Head Up 

7.99 

12.98 

Willie D - Going Out Like A Soldier 

7.99 

12.98 

X Clan - Xodus 

7.99 

12.98 


.. 12.98 I 
.. 12.98 I 
.. 12.98 I 
.. 12.98 I 
.. 12.98 [ 
.. 12.98 I 
.. 12.98 I 
.. 12.98 I 
.. 12.98 I 
.. 12.98 | 
.. 12.98 
.. 12.98 I 
.. 12.98 I 
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I Stanton 500AL $19.95 

Stanton 680ELw/2 needles $59.95 
Stanton 890ELw/2 needles $69.95 
Pro Felt Turntable Slipmat ... $9.98 
Stanton Turntable Slipmat . $14.98 



Compact Versatile functions 
• 91 latest hot drum & 
percussion sounds ■ 
Battery & AC Power. 

$239.95 


WE ALSO CARRY A FULL SELECTION < 

12"Singles • Maxi Cassette & Cassingles • Music Videos • Breakbeat LPs 
Walkmans • Headphones • DJ Equipment & Accessories 

SEND S3 FOR OUR UP-TO-DATE CATALOG OR RECEIVE IT FREE WITH ANY ORDER! 


SHIPPING & HANDLING 

1 Ths standard shipping charge Is 5% o! ‘he total order with a $4.00 Minimum Charge. 

2. Alaska, Puerto Rico. Hawaii. Canadian and Foreign Orders add 1 5%of the total order, wi 
a Minimum Charge of $1 0.00. 

3 Please call for shipping charges of any item over 70 lbs or any intern marked 'Special Rates 
Apply'. 

4. NY Residents must add appropriate Sales Tax. 

5. Please supply telephone number 
For more information or Express Shipping Prices please call our Customer Service 
Department We are not responsible for typographical errors Printed 1 


INTRODUCING OUR 12" VINYL RECORD POOL CALL OR WRITE FOR INFO 



Maybe the fact that 2&-year-old TRQ never did the wild 
thang has short circuited his brain. 

Taliem Rajul Bismillah 

Pine City, NY 

I was sickened and appalled at the full-page article you 
dedicated entirely to TRQ the republican “so-called” 
rapper— a modern day step and fetch it, handkerchief 
head, lost in da source, white mind, black behind 
negro. 

Eclipse Da Blaqson 

Los Angeles, CA 

In a society where the police, the government, and 
ignorant middle class fucks like the ones you live with 
want to see us dead, you ain’t the solution. . . you’re 
the fucking problem! And you ain’t no virgin either! You 
get fucked by Mr. Bush, David Duke and every other 
white devil that hates us every single day. 


Hollywood, CA 

He should be taken out just for impersonating a Black 
man. 

J-Bone 

Wichita, KS 

TO VOTE, 

OR NOT TO VOTE. . . 

No offense, but Chris Wilder definitely needs to wake 
the fuck up [Election ‘92: Why I Won’t Vote, by Chris 
Wilder, November ‘92]. Bill Clinton might not be the 
answer to anyone’s prayers, and he made many 
mistakes on the campaign trial, but he’s still a 
significant improvement over Bush for the poor, the 
unemployed, the homeless, gays and lesbians, women 
in general and students. I understand why Wilder has a 
problem with Clinton but have you heard the one about 
cutting off your nose to spite your face? By choosing 
not to vote at all, he chooses not to be counted. If 
Black people will let it be known that they will take their 
frustrations with the system to the voting booth, there 
would be a political environment much more conducive 
to change. And Wilder admits he’s not even registered. 
This means he can’t vote in local elections either. 
That’s where the David Dukes in this country begin their 
careers. And yeah, it means he can’t be called for jury 
duty. 

JR 

New York, NY 

I like MC Lyte, Heavy D, Arsenio Hall and others, but 
fuck y’all on this note. I’m not voting. And, I’m quite 
sure a lot of Black people aren’t voting. There is no 
reason to go into details. I’m rolling with Chris Wilder 
and Eddie Murphy, they know it’s all a hoax. 

DL 

Albany, NY 

CORRECTIONS 

In our Dec. 1992 issue, “Bits & Pieces” should have 
reported that the winners of the DMC DJ Battle won with 4 
turntables, not 6. And in the feature “Boogie Down’s 
Underground,” Master Rob of The Ultimate Force is not the 
same Master Rob that appeared in Wild Style. 










BACK IN YOUR FACE 

BELL BIV 

DeVOE 


HOOTIE MACK 


Ini 990, you moved to their trendsetting 
fusion of hip hop and urban grooves. 

And now, the trio that gave you that 
Triple-Platinum shot of Poison is back 
with this Monu-Mental follow -up. 
Featuring the siammin' hit "Gangs#;" 
Hoo tie Mack will take you where 
you never thought music could. 

Check it out on MCA 
CDs and tapes. 



• jesus was a black jew ■ 



SUBSCRIBE NOW! 

AND GET A FREE COPY OF THE 
FATTEST TAPE OF THE YEAR! 

THE BEST OF 1992 FAT TAPE INCLUDES 


BLACK SHEEP "THE CHOICE IS YOURS" 

PETE ROCK C C.L. SMOOTH "T.R.O.Y." DJ QUIK "JUS LYKE COMPTON" 

DR. DRE "DEEP COVER" 

A TRIBE CALLED QUEST "SCENARIO" MAIN SOURCE "FAKIN' THE FUNK" 

AND MORE... 

SUBSCRIBE TO THE SOURCE FOR ONLY $19.95, SAVE OVER 43% OFF THE $2.95 
NEWSSTAND COVER PRICE, PLUS GET THE REST OF 1992 FAT TAPE FREE WITH 
YOUR PAID ORDER! SEND THE SUBSCRIPTION CARD NOW! 


THERES NO BETTER DEAL IN HIP-HOP SO HURRY AND SUBSCRIBE 

by sending one of the sub cards in this issue. 



singles 



THE BEST REG 



imrm 


F THE YEAR 



HAS EFX 

Dead Serious 
East West 


SHOWBIZ & AG 

Runaway Slave 

London/FFRR 




DJI QUIK 

Way 2 Fonky 
Profile 



GANG STARR 

A Daily Operation 
Chrysalis 



DA KJENGH MOB 

Guerillas In The Mist 
East West 



TOO SHOOT 

Shorty The Pimp 

Jive 



MARY J HUGE 

What’s The 411? 

Uptown/MCA 





EPMD 

Business Never 
Personal 

Def Jam 




DIAMOHD 

Stunts, Blunts & Hip-Hop 

Chemistry/Mercury 



PETE ROCK & 
CL SMOOTH 

Mecca & The Soul 
Brother 

Elektra 


REDMAH 

Whut? Thee Album 

Def Jam 


•IOICE 

Soundtrack 

S.O.U.L./MCA 


GRAHD PORA 

Reel To Reel 

Elektra 


BOP 

Sex And Violence 

Jive 



"DEEP COVER" 

Dr. Dre & Snoop 

Doggy Dogg 


“THEY 

WANT EFX" 

Das EFX 


"JUMP 

Kris Kross 


"JUMP 

AROUND" 

House Of Pain 


“THE CHOICE 

IS YOURS" 

Black Sheep 


"JUS' LYKE 
COMPTON" 

DJ Quik 








"SCENARIO 

A Tribe Called 

Quest 


"PEOPLE 

EVERYDAY" 

Arrested 

Development 


"THEY 

REMINISCE..." 

Pete Rock & CL 
Smooth 


"FAKIN' THE 
FUNK" 

Main Source 


"UPTOWN 

ANTHEM" 

Naughty By Nature 


"SO 

WHAT’CHA 

WANT?" 

Beastie Boys 









"WALK INTO 

THE SUN" 

(RMX) 

Organized 

Konfusion 


"DWYCK 

Gang Starr/ 

Nice & Smooth 


"SHUT EM 
DOWN" (RMX) 

Public Enemy 


"POPPA 
LARGE" (RMX) 

Ultramagnetic MCs 


"HAND ON 

THE PUMP" 

Cypress Hill 


FIRE & 
EARTH" 

X-Clan 
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KAREN MOSKOWITZ 



SIR MIX-A-LOT 

THE SELF-PROCLAIMED J.R. Ewing of Seattle 
stunned both hip-hop and pop audiences with a 
chart-topping album. Mack Daddy, as well as one 
of the year s largest singles, "Baby Got Back." 
While many continue to write him off as a fad, 
Mix endures as one of rap s most consistent 
success stories and continues to laugh all the 
way to the bank. 


KRIS KROSS 

THE FUTURE OF RAP is secure in the hands of 
two boys who became household names, multi- 
millionaires and international superstars at the 
age of thirteen. With a fat album and their 
"krossed-out" look, they scored both a double- 
platinum single and album and were the music 
industry's biggest phenomenon this side of Garth 
Brooks. 


DAS EFX 

IT ONLY TOOK one single, "They Want EFX," 
and a flip of the tongue for this group to make 
the journey from the sewer to rap history. 
Armed with a new style of speak and some 
incredible production, these kids not only hit 
nationwide and got paid, but they put the East 
Coast back on the scene in terms of style. 


SUPERCAT 

THIS LONGTIME DANCEHALL star from Jamaica 
emerged as a force on these shores with his 
major label debut, Don Dada. His hit "Ghetto Red 
Hot" and his Heavy D duet, "Dem No Worry We," 
moved the hip-hop crowd across the country 


1 
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MICHAEL BENABIB 



TOO SHORT 

WITH SHORTY THE PIMP, The Oaktown 
Mack did what we expected him to do: fade to 
platinum with a load of funk in the trunk. As 
one of rap's all-time most consistent sellers, 
Too Short's musical accomplishments prove 
that one can be down for the underground 
and still get paid. 


EPMD 

NOT ONLY DID Erick and Parrish come correct 
for themselves this year with gold-plated success, 
they also unleashed the power of rap s newest 
dynasty: The Hit Squad. With the success of Das 
EFX and Redman added to their own, the presence 
of EPMD was felt throughout the entire year. 

GANG STARR 

ON THE STRENGTH of their third critically- 
acclaimed album, Brooklyn s bebop b-boys, 

Guru and DJ Premier, scored underground hits 
with their fine musical arrangements, streetwise 
rhymes, and slamming production. 
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CHI MODU MICHAEL BENABIB 



ERIC B &. HAKIM 

NO MATTER HOW THINGS change, you can count 
on this ruff n rugged duo to come correct with 
street beats and complex rhymes. With their 
fourth LP, Eric and Ra have made a lifestyle of 
being paid in full. 


Ain t A Damn Thing Changed, and as far as the 
streets were concerned, everything was tight. 
On cuts like "How To Flow" and "Sometimes I 
Rhyme Slow," Nice and Smooth harmonized 
over fat beats and brought a touch of class 
to the underground. 


BDP 

KRS AND CREW CAME out of the box swinging 
and turned the clock back to rap s early days. 
With a bare bones LP and controversy surround- 
ing him both on and off the stage, the "teacher" 
spoke his mind and incited some of the wildest 
moments of the hip-hop year. 

NICE & SMOOTH 

AFTER A LONG HIATUS, Greg Nice and 
Smooth B hit the nation with an album of 
many delightful flavors. The LP was called 


REBMAN 

COMING ON LIKE a freight train, the P-Funker 
from Newark hijacked the spotlight and breathed 
new life and excitement into hardcore rap. With 
engaging rhymes and beats by Erick Sermon, 
this Hit Squad prodigy just could not lose. 

SPICE 1 

THIS BAY AREA GANGSTA gained his rep the 
hard way, one fan at a time. And without exces- 
sive media attention, radio play or gimmicks, he 
built a solid underground base of fans. 
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▲ America Most Wanted (A.M.W.) 

12" Single "Armed and Dangerous" 

A A.M.W. 

Album “Criminals" 

A SPICE 1 

EP let It Be Known" 


SPICE 1 

Album "SPICE ?"(on Triad/Jive) 

KQL RQK JAY 

EP "Street Life" 

BLAOUAOI 

(Producer's of SPICE 1) 

Album "Street 2 Da Grave" 

(In Stores January 22, 1993) 


A 

A 


KQL RQK JAY 

Album "Concrete Jungle" 

Candy 

Album "Sweet Like... Candy" 

5 R&B acts & 4 New Rap acts 
More & More Hits 


The new 
hard-core album 
from BLAOUAOI 
"Street 2 Da Grave" 
featuring the 
hot single, 
"Black Sunday" 

The hard, funky & 
delicious EP from 

KQL RQK JAY 

"Street Life" with the hit, 
"Brothers Got To Get A 

Grip" and the radio 
favorite, "Street Life" 


£ 








<* 
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A Major Independent Record Company 


© 


Triad Records 10901 MacArthur Blvd., Suite 206 Oakland CA 94605 510-635-2610 • 510-635-9414 FAX 


1992 Triad Records 
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NOIIENAKERS 



GRAND PUBA 

AS A SOLD ARTIST, the Grand Man proved he 
could still get busy like a crew of MCs. Dropping 
science on every topic under the sun, his smash 
single "360 Degrees" paved the way for his solo 
LP s march into the Hip-Hop Nation s headphones. 

ARRESTED 

DEVELOPMENT 

SPEECH AND HIS DIVERSE crew used their 
brand of life music to break stereotypes and 
spread messages of unity and hope. Songs like 
"Tennessee" and "People Everyday" propelled 
them to platinum success, bringing the 
voice of rural Black America to millions. 




MC REN 

WITH HIS PLATINUM EP, the villain in black 
proved that he could be a one-man show. With 
a full album on the way, Ren's saga is just 
beginning. 

SCARFACE 

BAD BRAD SPOKE ABOUT how it went down in 
the Fifth Ward and a nation listened. As a result, 
the Southwest ambassador s tales of street life 
and urban despair are welcome wherever he is. 

BEASTIE BOYS 

COMING BACK FROM the future, the Beastie 
Boys (again) put shit on another level. Armed 
with guitars and awash in fuzzy feedback, Ad- 
Rock, MCA and Mike D were also champions 
of old school gear. 
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Professor^? ap ShajMtzz & Kerwin Yount 

t Rem&ecijpy DJ Premier % §f| 

(4th#fe'way) 


Compilation prc 
for Blaze Enterl 

(4th & B’way) 




*>°r7S*' 

tj&sr 

°ut in ’93 f ’ 

j f|i 


& yAert)' e 


COtTAP^ 


Die Heroes of Hiph< 

‘rnattve rap styles fi 


HILL 
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MICHAEL BENABIB 



PETE ROCK 
& CL SMOOTH 

WITH THE HAUNTING and enchanting melodies 
of "T.R.O.Y." and "Straighten It Out," this crew 
brought emotion and true soul back to rap. For 
many, Pete's dense production coupled with CL s 
relaxed and articulate voice were an unbeatable 
combination. 

DJ OUIK 

DJ OUIK MADE A big impact both on the 
mic and behind the mixing board. Even though 
much of his time was spent producing artists like 
2nd II None, Hi-C, AMG, Eazy E and The 
Penthouse Players, Ouik still had the time to fol- 
low up his nearly-platinum debut LP with now- 
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gold Way 2 Fonky. He also showed us that 
Compton was a state of mind. 

LUKE 

EVEN WITHOUT THE rest of the 2 Live Crew, 
rap s nasty man still managed to make waves in 
the rap world. His second solo LP, I Got Shit On 
My Mind, moved crowds nationwide with the 
booming bass of party anthems like "Pop That 
Coochie" and Breakdown." And the 
final 2 Live Crew LP, Sports Weekend, achieved 
gold status. 

FU-SCHNICKENS 

MELDING DANCEHALL and speed rap with some 
good ole funk, the Fu kicked a mix of lyrical kung 
fu that rang many alarms along the way. o 


NOIZENAKERI 


MICHAEL BENABIB 




NOW AVAILABLE »M! 


"I GREW UP ON KOOL G AND HE’S ONE OF THE BEST”- 

Scarface 

"ONE ON THE MOST UNDERSTATED LYRICISTS IN HIP HOP, 

AND HIS NEW ALBUM IS THE DOPEST BY FAR’’- 

Ice Cube 

“IT’S ABOUT TIME THIS NIGGA GETS HIS PROPS”- 

Heavy'V" 

“SHIT, UNDERRATED, OVER LOOKED, BUT ITS ABOUT TIME FOR G RAP TO SHINE 

MarleyMarl 






ROBERT HUGHIE JR. 



CHRIS WILDER 

•Redman 

• Pete Rock & CL Smooth 

•Diamond 

•EPMD 

•Mary J. Blige 

REGGIE DENNIS 

•Spice 1 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 
•Beastie Boys 
•Redman 
•Showbiz & AG 

JON SHECTER 

•Redman 
•Das EFX 
•EPMD 
•BDP 

•Brand New Heavies 



T he success that hip-hop has enjoyed 
this year is of course, directly relat- 
ed to the fact that good albums were 
put out this year. So many, in fact, that it 
makes it hard to narrow it down to your 
favorite five, but we asked the artists 
their top five albums for the year any- 
way. And then did it ourselves. 


KIERNA MAYO 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 
•Gang Starr 
•Mary J. Blige 
•Das EFX 

•Organized Konfusion 

DARRYL HOWERTON 

•EPMD 
•Das EFX 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 
• House of Pain 
•Da Lench Mob 


Q-TIP 

•Das EFX 
•Diamond 
•Mary J. Blige 

• Pete Rock & CL Smooth 
•Showbiz & AG 

PHIFE 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 

• Redman 
•Mary J. Blige 
•EPMD 

•Showbiz & AG 

DRAND NUBIAN 

•Ice Cube 

•Cypress Hill 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 

•Buju Banton 

•Redd Fox 

MATTY C 

•Redman 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 
•Gang Starr 


•Diamond 

•Organized Konfusion 

LOUIS “ ATCO” 
ROMAIN 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 
• EPMD 

•Organized Konfusion 

•Gang Starr 

•BDP 



JAMES DERNARD 

•EPMD 
•Raheem 
•Diamond 
•Da Lench Mob 
•Spice 1 

DAVID WATKINS 

•Mary J. Blige 

•Boomerang Soundtrack 

•EPMD 

•TLC 

•MC Lyte 

KEVIN WEEKES 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 

•EPMD 

•Redman 

•Gang Starr 

•Das EFX 

KRS-ONE 

• Lord Finesse 

• EPMD 


•Gang Starr 
•Supercat 
•Mary J. Blige 

D-NICE 

•Highland Place 
•Ice Cube 
•Das EFX 
•Mary J. Blige 
•Father MC 

MC DREED 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 

•Das EFX 

•Yo-Yo 

•MC Breed 

•Scarface 

BOSS 

•Redman 

•Da Lench Mob 

•EPMD 

•Ice Cube 

•Scarface 



DEE [FROM BOSS] 

•Ice Cube 

• EPMD 
•Scarface 
•Spice 1 
•Das EFX 

RAY DOGG 

•Scarface 

• Ice Cube 
•Redman 
•MC Ren 
•X-Clan 

KOOL G RAP 

•Scarface 
•Das EFX 
•Grand Puba 
•Ice Cube 
•Eric B & Rakim 
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MICHAEL HALSBAND 



AL PEREIRA 




ICE CUBE 

•Ice Cube 

•Das EFX 

•Da Lench Mob 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 

•Juice Soundtrack 

DJ POLO 

•Naughty By Nature 
•Scarface 
•Grand Puba 
•EPMD 

•Lords/Underground 

DR. ORE [MTV] 

•Das EFX/ EPMD/ 
Redman/K-Solo ("Cause 
they all damn near the 
same album") 

•En Vogue/Nirvana 
•Mary J. Blige 
•Boomerang/Mo Money 
•Kris Kross 

T-MONEY 

•Naughty By Nature 

•Redman 

•EPMD 

•BDP 

•Das EFX 


•Ice Cube ( Predator ) 
•CMW 

T-BONE 

•Da Lench Mob 
•Das EFX 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 
•Scarface 

•Ice Cube ( Predator ) 

J-DEE 

•Ice Cube ( Predator ) 

•Da Lench Mob 

•DJ Quik 

•College Boyz 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 

BUSTA RHYMES 

•Redman 
•Das EFX 
•EPMD 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 
•Diamond 



POSDNUOS 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 
•Das EFX 
•Gang Starr 
•Diamond 
•Showbiz & AG 


TODD 1 

•Naughty By Nature 

•Das EFX 

•MC Lyte 

•Scarface 

•Da Lench Mob 


DJ QUIK 

•2nd II None 
•AMG 
•Das EFX 
•DJ Quik 

•Penthouse Players 


SHORTY 

•Das EFX 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 
•Mary J. Blige 


N2DEEP 

•Spice 1 
•Too Short 
•2nd II None 



•Mary J. Blige 
•AMG 

KAM 

•Das EFX 
• Da Lench Mob 
•Ice Cube 

•Pete Rock • Redman 

HEAVY D 

•Mary J. Blige 
•Pete Rock 
•Gang Starr 
•Super Cat 
•Shabba Ranks 

JOHN SINGLETON 

•Ice Cube 
•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 
•Gang Starr 
•Das EFX 
•Juice Soundtrack 


PETE NICE 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 
•Das EFX 
•Gang Starr 
•Organized Konfusion 
•Diamond 

CHUCK D’S MOST 

UNDERRATED 

ALBUMS 

•D-Nice 


KRAZY DRAYZ 

•Das EFX 
•EPMD 
•Redman 
•K-Solo 

•Da Lench Mob 

SKOOB 

•Das EFX 

•EPMD 

•Redman 

•K-Solo 

•Yo-Yo 

REDMAN 

•Diamond 
•Gang Starr 
•Ice Cube 
•Mary J. Blige 
•Redman 

GRAND PUBA 

•Gang Starr 
•Diamond 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 

•EPMD 

•Redman 


DADDY RICH 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 

•EPMD 

•Gang Starr 

•Diamond 

•Das EFX 


•2-Pac 
•MC Ren 
•2 Black 2 Strong 
•Del 

TAT MONEY 

•Das EFX 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 

•Redman 

•Kwame 

•BDP 

BOSCO MONEY 

•Das EFX 

•Pete Rock & CL Smooth 

•Gang Starr 

•NWA 

•Downtown Science 

PRINCE PAUL 

•Gangster B 
•Marky Mark 
•Kwame 
•Bronxstyle Bob 
•DJ Laz 
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1892 Gold and Platinum Awards 



BOLD SINGLES 

(over 500,000 sold) 


ARTIST 

TITLE 

LABEL 

ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT 

"Tennessee" 

Chrysalis 

ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT 

"People Everyday" 

Chrysalis 

MARY J. BLIGE 

"You Remind Me" 

MCA 

BOYZ II MEN 

"It's So Hard To Say . . 

Motown 

BOBBY BROWN 

"Humpin' Around" 

MCA 

DAS EFX 

"They Want EFX" 

East West 

DIGITAL UNDERGROUND 

"Kiss You Back" 

Tommy Boy 

JAZZY JEFF Si FRESH PRINCE 

"Ring My Bell" 

Jive 

EN VOGUE 

"Giving Him Something . . 

East West 

EN VOGUE 

"My Lovin'" 

East West 

HAMMER 

"Addams Groove" 

Capitol 

HAMMER 

"Too Legit To Quit" 

Capitol 

JODECI 

"Come And Talk To Me" 

MCA 

KRIS KROSS 

"Warm It Up" 

Ruffhouse 

MC BRAINS 

"Oochie Coochie" 

Motown 

N2 DEEP 

"Back To The Hotel" 

Profile 

PM DAWN 

"Set Adrift On Memory Bliss" 

Island 

CE CE PENISTON 

"Finally" 

A & M 

PRINCE & NPG 

"Cream" 

Paisley Park 

PRINCE Si NPG 

"Gett Off" 

Paisley Park 

PUBLIC ENEMY 

"Can't Truss It" 

Def Jam 

SALT ’N PEPA 

"Let's Talk About Sex" 

Next Plateau 

WRECKX-N-EFFECT 

"Rump Shaker" 

MCA 

PLATINUM SINGLES 

(over one million sold) 


ARTIST 

TITLE 

LABEL 

BOYZ II MEN 

"End Of The Road" 

Motown 

BOYZ II MEN 

"Motownphilly" 

Motown 

HAMMER 

"Too Legit To Quit" 

Capitol 

HOUSE OF PAIN 

"Jump Around" 

Tommy Boy 

TLC 

"Ain't Too Proud To Beg" 

Arista 

TLC 

"Baby Baby Baby" 

Arista 

DOftiBLE-PL 

(over two million sold) 

ATINUIH SINGLES 

ARTIST 

TITLE 

LABEL 

KRIS KROSS 

"Jump" 

Ruffhouse 

NAUGHTY BY NATURE 

"O.P.P." 

TOMMY BOY 

SIR MIX-A-LOT 

"Baby Got Back" 

Def American 
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BOLD ALBUMS 

(over 500,000 sold) 


ARTIST 

TITLE 

LABEL 

A TRIBE CALLED QUEST 

The Low End Theory 

Jive 

BEASTIE BOYS 

Check Your Head 

Capitol 

BELL BIV DEVOE 

l VBBD—Bootcity! 

MCA 

BLACK SHEEP 

A Wolf In Sheep's Clothing 

Mercury 

BODY COUNT 

Body Count 

Sire 

TEVIN CAMBELL 

T.E.V.I.N. 

Qwest 

CYPRESS HILL 

Cypress Hill 

Ruffhouse 

DAS EFX 

Dead Serious 

East West 

DIGITAL UNDERGROUND 

Sons Of the P 

Tommy Boy 

DJ MAGIC MIKE 

Ain't No Doubt About It 

Cheetah 

DJ QUIK 

Way 2 Fonky 

Profile 

EPMD 

Business Never Personal 

Def Jam 

HOUSE OF PAIN 

House Of Pain 

Tommy Boy 

ICET 

Rhyme Pays 

Sire 

KID 'N PLAY 

Eunhouse 

Select 

PM DAWN 

Of The Heart . . . 

Island 

CE CE PENISTON 

Finally 

A & M 

R. KELLY & PUBLIC. . . 

Born Into The 90's 

Jive 

SHABBA RANKS 

As Haw As Ever 

Epic 

SALT ’N PEPA 

Black's Magic 

Next Plateau 

SOUNTRACK 

Juice 

S.O.U.L. 

THE 2 LIVE CREW 

Sports Weekend . . . 

Luke Records 

TOO SHORT 

Born To Mack 

Jive 

TOO SHORT 

Shorty The Pimp 

Jive 

VANILLA ICE 

Extremely Live 

SBK 

YOUNG MC 

Brainstorm 

Capitol 

ICE CUBE 

Kill At Will (EP) 

Priority 

MC REN 

Kiu My Black An TEP) 

Priority 

N.W.A 

100 Miles and Bunnln' (EP) 

Priority 

Piiiiiin aisiMs 

(over one million sold) 


ARTIST 

TITLE 

LABEL 

ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT 

3 Years, 5 Months . . . 

Chrysalis 

BOBBY BROWN 

Bobby 

MCA 

MARY J. BLIGE 

What's The 411? 

MCA 

EN VOGUE 

Funky Divas 

East West 

GETO BOYS 

We Can't Be Stopped 

Rap-A-Lot 

HEAVY D AND THE BOYZ 

Peaceful Journey 

MCA 

ICE CUBE 

Death Certificate 

Priority 

MARKY MARK 

Music For The People 

Interscope 

NAUGHTY BY NATURE 

Naughty By Nature 

Tommy Boy 

PUBLIC ENEMY 

Apocalypse 91 ... 

Def Jam 

SIR MIX-A-LOT 

Mack Daddy 

Def American 

SOUNDTRACK 

Mo' Money 

Perspective 

TLC 

...On The TLC Tip 

Arista 

Hilll-PIlf HIM M 

liiMS 

(number indicates millions sold) 


ARTIST 

TITLE 

LABEL 

BOYZ II MEN (4) 

Cooleyhighharmony 

Motown 

EAZY-E (2) 

Eaiy-Oui-lt 

Priority 

HAMMER (3) 

Too Legit To Quit 

Capital 

MICHAEL JACKSON (4) 

Dangerous 

Epic 

JODECI (2) 

Forever My Lady 

MCA 

KRIS KROSS (2) 

Totally Krossed Out 

Ruffhouse 

LL COOL J (2) 

Mama Said Knock You Out 

Def Jam 

N.W.A (2) 

Straight Outta Compton 

Priority 

PRINCE & NPG (2) 

Diamonds And Pearls 

Paisley Park 
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AFTER “COP KILLER” 



Code Of Silence 

BY REGINALD C. DENNIS 

“They’re really behind a nigga this time,” Kool G Rap bel- 
lowed, his elation stemming from his record label’s deci- 
sion to give his new album that extra “push” this time out. 
It was late ‘91 and, from his LA hotel room, he assured me 
that the work on his third LP for Cold Chillin’/Warner 
Bros, was progressing smoothly, and he had no doubt it would 
be his best effort yet. “It’s tight,” he said, and I thought to 
myself, now people are going to know what this brother is 
capable of. 

Even though his two previous albums went through the 
underground like a Tech-9, Kool G Rap has always fallen 
just short of huge success. For Live And Let Die , G Rap 
changed his strategy: he packed his bags and headed West. 
This time, the incredibly, complex lyrical arrangements of 
the Brooklyn-bred Kool Genius of Rap would be matched with 
the smoothed-out gangsta touch of Sir Jinx of the Lench 
Mob — best known for keeping the funk in Ice Cube’s trunk. 
Live And Let Die was slated to be the group’s break- 
through; it came close to being their biggest failure. 

To say that this Kool G Rap & DJ Polo project has had 
its share of difficulties would be an understatement. Over 
the course of the past year, Kool G Rap has seen his much- 
anticipated album pulled off the release schedule so many 
times that even he has wondered if it would ever come out. 


KOOL G RAP (FRONT) AND 
DJ POLO (CENTER) ARE TWO OF 
THE MANY ARTISTS IMPACTED 
BY THE "COP KILLER" FALLOUT 


The sample problems alone took months to sort out. And 
when disgruntled songwriter Gilbert O’ Sullivan took Cold 
Chillin’/Warner Bros, artist Biz Markie to court over the use 
of an unauthorized sample, the industry was put on alert, 
causing many labels — especially Warner Bros. — to delay pro- 
jects as they re-evaluated their sample clearance procedures. 

Just as the sample problems were solved, the “Cop Killer” 
controversy exploded. And as a result of the national hys- 
teria over Body Count’s lyrical content, dozens of artists 
found themselves forced to change their material. And 
since Kool G Rap has a reputation for killing corrupt cops 
on wax, it came as no surprise when Warner Bros, quietly 
announced that, due to the album’s controversial nature, it 
would not be able to distribute Live And Let Die. Careers 
in limbo, Kool G Rap & DJ Polo’s road to riches had 
reached its end. 

Months later, things are different. Today, it is business 
as usual at Cold Chillin’ records in Manhattan. The Kool G 
Rap project is ready to roll and there is much work to do if 
the album is to meet its release date. Staffers scurry about 
the office: there are LP advances to mail, press days to sched- 
ule and video shoots to finalize. It’s not easy, but the Cold 
Chillin’ staff has been committed to the project ever since 
it was decided that they would distribute the LP without the 
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backing of Warner Bros. 

During a time when many rappers are bitting their tongues, 
Kool G Rap and DJ Polo have somehow scored a victory 
over the forces of censorship. As I prepare to discuss the 
events that culminated in this victory with Tyrone Williams, 
chairman of Cold Chillin’ records, Kool G Rap jokes: “They 
couldn’t stop me. A nigga like G Rap can’t fall.” But I can’t 
laugh, I can only think back on those tense summer days 
when the Hip-Hop Nation came close to being silenced. 

The Source: G Rap, you’ve made two albums with pret- 
ty much the same subject matter. You are a hardcore 
artist and you do your job well. How did it make you 
feel when you learned that 
Warner Bros, could not stand 
behind you on this one? 

Kool G Rap: The thing is, they 
don’t want to tell me what to 
do. They’re not trying to force 
me to make an album that won’t 
cause too much controversy. 

But it was too soon to go from 
one controversy to another. 

It would have been like them 
keeping the Ice-T record on the 
shelves, if they were to put out 
some more material equiva- 
lent to what Ice-T was saying 
on the “Cop Killer” record. I 
don’t really point the finger at 
Warner Bros., but they fucked 
me in the long run. 

Was that intentional? 

Kool G Rap: I don’t think 
so. They didn’t even have to 
have a meeting. They could 
have been like, “call Ty and 
tell him he ain’t puttin’ the 
shit out.” 

Tyrone Williams: When they 
had the meetings, it was called 
The Rap Summit. They want- 
ed to hear from the individu- 
al artists on how they felt about 
their craft, y’know, “Are you 
doing this because it’s the 
‘in’ thing to do or are you 
doing it because it’s the way 
you show your creativity?” I 
think G Rap came from the 
perspective of, “I’m just being 
me and this is what I’ve always done. You’ve heard the 
first two albums, this is it. This is what I do.” I don’t think 
there would have been any attention if Ice-T had not called 
his record “Cop Killer.” If it would have had any other title 
and the same message, nobody would have thought about 
it. Other than some midwestern Pentecostal maniacs, nobody’s 
tryin’ to find any devil messages [laughter]. It was just too 
obvious. But it’s not just Warner Bros., every major is tak- 
ing a soft policy now. This is a reactionary business. With 
the Biz case everybody went sample clearance crazy [and] 
now you pay so much for samples that the balance is gonna 
end up zero anyway. Everyone is so fearful now, and you 
have people out there who are like scavengers who can’t wait 
to hear something and take it overboard. 


Ice-T claims that Warner Bros was behind him and it 
was his decision to pull the song, do you believe him? 
Kool G Rap: That’s what he explained to us at the meet- 
ing. He said it would have been different if all of the pres- 
sure would have been on him, or if the cops had just attacked 
him. He felt it was easier to take the song off the shelves 
than have the company go through a lot of bullshit because 
of him. 

So he did communicate with everybody, because I def- 
initely got the vibe that he wasn’t concerned with 
the fallout. 

Kool G Rap: Well, I don’t know what he said before or 
after the meeting, but he told us why he did what he did. 

Was it hard to sit around 
while other people made 
decisions about your prod- 
uct? 

Tyrone Williams: Well, we 
weren’t just sitting around. We 
added six new cuts to the album. 
I was rather upset at one point 
because the album should have 
come out a long time ago. But 
looking at the product right 
now, I feel that the album is 
probably about ten times stronger 
than if it came out last year. 
I would be upset if we were sit- 
tin’ here with the exact same 
album we had last January. 
I’m happy that it’s finally 
cornin’ out and I’m also happy 
that its cornin’ out the way that 
it’s cornin’ out. No holds barred. 
As an record label execu- 
tive, do you wonder what 
people will find offensive? 
I mean “Cop Killer” was obvi- 
ously a joke and look what 
happened. 

Tyrone Williams: Warner 
Bros, and the other labels are 
going to have to make a stand. 
They’re going to have to decide 
if they want to be involved in 
rap music or youth music at 
all. You’re right, someone 
might make an anti-gay record 
or anti-woman record or anti- 
Black record or pro-something 
that one group in this coun- 
try doesn’t like. So what do you say? Every time somebody 
protests a song, you take it off? The major labels are going 
to have to take a stand or make a decision: do you want to 
be involved with this or not? It’s very simple. 

Kool G Rap: And they want to be involved because there 
is money in it. 

Tyrone Williams: And I understand everybody has their 
corporate responsibilities, with shareholders and so forth, 
but they also have to be aware of what makes money for 
them, what makes their stock prices rise. 

We’ve counted about twelve separate incidents 
where artists were told to change their material and 
some of them were basically told to accept it or record 
somewhere else. CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 



COLD CHILLIN' CHAIRMAN TYRONE WILLIAMS FEELS THAT 
THE "COP HILLER" CONTROVERSY WILL SPAWN A REBIRTH 
OF INDEPENDENT LABELS 
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"AND THE WINNER IS": 

While watching the 
American Music Awards, 

I am not surprised to see 
Naughty By Nature step 
up to the podium to pre- 
sent an award. But I 
almost choke on my food 
when Treach opens the 
winner's envelope with 
his ever present crime 
deterrent and good luck 
piece, Ali Baba. You 
never know when a glis- 
tening ten-inch machete 
will come in handy. (BCD) 

AIN'T NO FUTURE FOR 
THESE COPS PT. 1; While 
giving MC Breed his first 
glimpse of NYC, he 
learned that NY's finest 
"ain't to be flexed with." 
As we were followed for 
about ten minutes and 
finally pulled over for no 
reason except that "this 
vehicle [a Suzuki 
Sidekick] has been used 
in a lot of robberies late- 
ly.” This was after the 
ride was searched and 
they came up empty. 

(Mill) 

JAILHOUSE BRAWL We get 

a lot of funny, thoughtful 
(and angry) letters at 
The Source, but my 
favorites are the ones 
from the brothers in 
prison. Our society has 
cast thorn aside and, as 
their words demon- 
strate, most of them 
aren't hardcore, vicious 
criminals. One Hispanic 
brother wrote to say 
that he and his homeboys 
were heated about a Real 
World item in the maga- 
zine. While they were 
discussing it, a guard 
made some smart-ass 
comment, which almost 
sparked a prison riot. I 
am proud to work for a 
magazine that provokes 
jailhouse brawls. Maybe 
words do matter after 
all. (JB) 

FEBUARY 

1992 

GET YA PROPS UP: 

Scarface, Kool G Rap, 

Lord Finesse and Freddie 
Foxxx (four MCs you 
don't just happen to see 
together on stage too 
often) freestyling at the 
old Island Club down- 
town. Who caught more 
wreck that night went in 
the exact opposite order 
of who makes more loot. 
(MC) 

POPPIN' SHIT LIKE SINEAD: 

In the span of three 
days, I watched Lord 
Finesse speak on three 
different panel discus- 


BLACK COPS 



Cops From The Hoot 

BY TONYA PENDLETON 


MORE OFTEN THAN NOT, BLACK 
COPS HAVE TO ARREST MEMBERS 
OF THEIR OWN COMMUNITY 


A police car is cruising slowly through the nar- 
row, battered streets of North Philadelphia. 

Children are playing and old people sit on stoops 
to gossip or get some air. When night falls, 
groups of young, Black men stand in tight knots 
on corners laughing and drinking. 

The car inspires a variety of reactions. Some 
children wave or yell cheerful hellos, but the vast 
majority of adults regard the car with barely con- 
cealed animosity. 

North Philadelphia’s 22nd police district is 
one of the city’s smaller ones, but police still 
have much to do. The residents of the 22nd are 
all Black and mostly poor. There are many streets 
where abandoned houses outnumber occupied 
ones. The windowless and empty apartments in a 
high-rise project provide the view for the families 
still living there. 

In the 22nd, there are 125 cops serving a pop- 
ulation of 65,000. Sixty-seven of them are Black. 
Philadelphia has 6,233 officers overall and of those 
1,601 are Black, including Police Commissioner 
Richard Neal. 

Many of the Black cops that patrol these neigh- 
borhoods grew up in them. The familiar rhythms 
of the neighborhood, family and friends are a 


part of the cops’ lives as well. But once they put 
on the badge, the gun and the uniform, Black 
cops are often at odds with their own people. 

The Rodney King incident and hundreds of unre- 
ported incidents like it have exacerbated already 
high tensions between the police and the public. 
Ice-T’s “Cop Killer,” from the Body Count album, 
enraged police. They pressured Time Warner 
(Warner Bros.’ corporate parent) until Ice-T delet- 
ed the song from the album. Police rioted in Detroit 
a few years ago when NWA performed “F— k tha 
Police.” Rappers are openly voicing the feeling in 
Black communities all over the country where police 
are met with suspicion, hostility and fear. 

Black cops are in a double bind. Out of uniform, 
male officers can be subjugated to the same vic- 
timization and harassment that their civilian coun- 
terparts experience. In uniform, they are forced to 
make value judgements on other Black males. 

Officer Roger V. Williams, thirty-four, is an 
eight-year veteran who works the 22nd District. 
His height, erect posture and well-toned body hint 
at the college basketball player he once was. When 
a pro career didn’t pan out, he joined the police 
department. “There’s a lot of cops out there that 
do a lot of crazy things that make us look bad. 
The situation in L. A. — I had a lot of mixed feelings 
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about that. I felt bad being a cop because they 
represented us but they did a very poor job doing 
that. I felt bad about what happened [to King] 
but I had no control over that. But people don’t see 
that.” 

Ninety percent of what Williams does daily is 
mundane. He responds to calls from people who 
are locked out, takes people to the hospital, checks 
on disturbances that turn out to be loud parties 
and mediates family disputes. 

“You have to be so many things rolled up into 
one,” Williams says. “And people expect you to be 
experts in all these fields. You go to a domestic sit- 
uation and they want you to resolve their prob- 
lem that’s been going 
on for fifteen years.” 

Early in his Saturday 
3:30pm to 1:30am 
shift, Williams gets 
a call to a familiar 
street. It’s the same 
street where earli- 
er that year, a little 
girl was shot. 

“January 1st of this year a little after 12pm, a 
call comes out,” says Williams. The call indicated 
shots in the area and he responded. “Nine times 
out of ten when you hear that somebody’s shot, it’s 
not true. We get over there, this lady is walking 
up the street with her daughter. A towel is 
wrapped around her daughter’s head.” The child, 
about ten, was the innocent bystander of a shootout. 
She’d been hit four or five times with shotgun 
pellets. “There was so much blood, I thought it was 
much worse than it was. . . myself and three 
other officers and one of the detectives involved 
donated twenty dollars a piece to get the little 
girl a bike for her birthday.” 

The call today is a burglary, and Williams hopes 
it’s not the bike. Though police do become desen- 
sitized, that little girl is one of the reasons Williams 
enjoys the job. 

“That feeling of seeing that little girl smile when 
we brought the bike to her — that’s what I’m talk- 
ing about. That and when you see little boys in the 
street who want to shake your hand. . . because for 
the most part, their moms and dads don’t really 
want to.” 

It turns out that the girl’s preteen cousin has 
been robbed of his hat and jacket by a band of kids. 
Williams takes the report, but there’s little he 
can do. 

Williams and 22nd district officers Patricia 
Faulkner, 32, Crory Henderson, 26, and Henderson’s 
partner, meet several times during the day to talk. 
For a Saturday, it’s unusually slow and the time 
between jobs long. Despite the challenges, all the 
officers say they enjoy their jobs. 

“I love my job,” says Faulkner, an attractive 
brown-skinned woman with a big smile. She’s wear- 
ing makeup and has her hair in an upswept 
ponytail decorated with small gold stars. “Every 
person I help each day makes me feel better. 
Everybody’s not out here to get you. [The public] 
thinks that all police are wrong or cruel. It’s not 
about that. 

“I don’t want anybody to get a record if they 
don’t have to or get locked up if they don’t have 
to. Now is the time to catch young kids and steer 


them right before they get a record.” 

Faulkner believes that the addition of women 
to the force has had a positive impact on law enforce- 
ment and she would like to see more Black women. 

“The female skills are needed more in dealing 
with other females, children and the elderly. It’s 
a lot that we can do that’s useful.” 

All three see Black on Black crime decimating 
the community. Cops see firsthand the frustration 
that people take out on each other, but solutions 
are hard to come by. “I was born and raised in North 
Philly. It’s the community itself that has to get 
involved,” says Henderson. He thinks recreation 
center closings have hurt the community, but 

that young people 
ultimately make 
their own choices. 
“They can go to school, 
but some don’t want 
to go to school, they 
want to just stand 
on the corner and 
sell drugs thinking 
that’s the easy way 
out. And it’s not. Every day somebody’s getting 
killed over a corner. . . they just have to wake up. 
Like Spike Lee said, ‘Wake up!”’ 

Though police go through a comprehensive train- 
ing period, once they hit the street, they have no 
guidelines. Every situation is different. Williams 
and other Black officers feel that police often don’t 
know how to work effectively in communities 
they don’t originate from. 

Every major city in the country has a long list 
of victims of police brutality. In a case still being 
investigated by Philadelphia police, a young, Black 
man, thought to be armed, was shot twenty-three 
times. Over ninety shots were fired at his house. 
It’s tragedies like this, Black cops say, that make 
them all look bad and detract from the good that 
they are able to do. 

“Most of the people who have been slain have 
been Black and I have a problem with that,” says 
Williams. “Most of these police officers come out of 
the academy and go into the neighborhood. . . 
they don’t necessarily understand the plight of the 
Black community.” He admits that there are cops 
of color who contribute to the problem. In the 
film Boyz N the Hood , a Black cop treats his own 
people with contempt. Williams doesn’t deny the 
existence of officers like that on the force. “You 
have some officers out there who are assholes. And 
he was an asshole. Plain and simple.” 

Still, there is often a strain between Black 
officers and their civilian counterparts. Confrontations 
between Black men on the streets often end up as 
homicides. When Black police have confronta- 
tions with men on the street, it often ends up in 
headlines. 

Randy Perfit, twenty-one, a graphic designer in 
Philadelphia had an experience many Black men 
can relate to. “One night my brother and I were 
in his car. He has a Jeep Cherokee,” Perfit says. 
The two drove around the block several times look- 
ing for a friend they were supposed to meet out- 
side a club. After circling again, the police stopped 
them — one of the officers was Black. 

“They tell us to get out of the car. . . they start 
shaking us down. . . they emptied our pockets 


CONFRONTATIONS BETWEEN BLACK 
MEN ON THE STREETS OFTEN END UP AS 
HOMICIDES. WHEN BLACK POLICE HAVE 
CONFRONTATIONS WITH MEN ON THE 
STREET, IT OFTEN ENDS UP IN HEADLINES. 


sions, perform twice and 
pop shit like Sinead 
O'Connor on the wheels 
of steel as a special 
guest during the DJ com- 
petition at the Cultural 
Initiative's Hip-Hop 
Conference at Howard 
University. (LR) 

EVERYDAY PEOPLE: Flying 
to North Carolina to 
interview Arrested 
Development and enjoying 
their stage show; being 
surprised that the hoods 
in the crowd enjoyed 
"Tennessee" as much as 
they did. (Ro) 

LIKE DAUGHTER, LIKE 
MOTHER: In the ladies' 
room by the mirror at 
the Village Gate, I ran 
into a woman who looked 
so much like Yo-Yo that I 
had to look twice. Flush! 
And out of a stall comes 
Yo-Yo. "Ma, hold this for 
me." The woman was her 
Mama! Later on that 
night, Yo-Yo ripped so 
hard— freestyle— even 
Cube didn't have shit lor 
her! (KM) 

SLANT AND LEAN IT: My 

first taste of the Bay 
Area hip-hop scene: The 
Saturday night show at 
the Gavin. Performing 
that night: Pete Rock & 

CL Smooth, Das EFX (I 
think it was their first 
show), Organized 
Konfusion, Kris Kross, 
Yomo & Maulkie and AMG. 
But the local action was 
next door where a room 
full of unsigned Oakland 
MC's were passing the 
mic around the cipher 
while a couple DJs got 
loose. Props to Souls Of 
Mischief, Casual, Pep, 3 
Shades and Snoop. . . Oh, 
and hitting up old record 
spots the next morning 
with Benny B from KALX, 
Detective Reef and 
Stretch, operation CD 
specialist. (MC) 

LIGHT ANOTHER: I was 

late for the press con- 
ference for Cypress Hill 
at High Times, but I saw 
enough of B-Real, Sen and 
Muggs' discussion about 
the legalization of mari- 
juana to satisfy the hemp 
activist lurking in my 
mind. Afterwards, 
Cypress, me, Matty C, 
Bonz Malone and Reef all 
sat down at a table and 
compared baggies and 
cassettes. Muggs had the 
crazy stinky, sticky shit, 
so somebody rolled it in 
a blunt and lit it right 
there in the conference 
room. Then B-Real popped 
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in a tape ot a cut he did 
with Brand Nubian called 
"Spark Another L" and 
all heads were noddin'. 
Members of the HT 
staff— a mixture of aging 
ex-hippes and hip 
"counter-culture" 
types— were initially 
alarmed (they're proba- 
bly being monitored by 
the FBI) but allowed us 
our simple pleasures: 
beats and blunts. When 
Sadat X's part came on, 
we all leaned towards 
the box, but this nerdy, 
square-looking guy who 
actually was the head of 
NORML wouldn't shut up 
about some stupid shit 
and we missed it. That 
night, I saw a very 
poised and articulate Sen 
Dog explain the pro-hemp 
position during a report 
on CNN. (JS) 

MARCH 

1992 

DOIN' IT WITH THE "R": 

When you pick up the 
phone at The Source, you 
never know what to 
expect. 

Voice: Who the nigga that 
does the write-ups? 

Me: What do you mean? 
Voice: Who wrote that 
article about me? 

Me: What article? Who 
are you? 

Voice: Rakim. 

Me: Yeah, right. Who is 
this!? 

Voice: Yo, it's Rakim, G! 
Let me speak to the nigga 
that wrote that article 
on me. 

Me: Uh, hold on. (RCD) 

WITCH HUNT: How could I 
forget, after The Tyson 
Verdict, walking in on K- 
Solo, Reggie Dennis, 
dream hampton, and Alita 
Carter discussing Mike 
Tyson? Not even "Iron" 
Mike himself could have 
punched through the den- 
sity of the air in that 
room. As Desiree 
Washington became a 
modern day witch to be 
burned at the stake in 
front of Black barber- 
shops across the coun- 
try (and nail salons, 
too), writer Joan 
Morgan, helped me make 
sense of the Tyson mad- 
ness with her phenome- 
nal piece in the Village 
Voice, "The Black 
Woman's Guide To The 
Mike Tyson Trial." (KM) 

"... AND FUCK YUU. 

WHAT ARE YOU LOOKING 
AT?": Meeting my girl- 
friend, Randi, at a party 
for Arrested 
Development at Sylvia's 
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and asked for our papers and started shining their 
flashlight in our car. We hadn’t even given them 
permission.” 

Perfit says several units had joined the scene 
by then. The car was thoroughly searched. “In front 
of the club, there’s like, crazy good-looking 
women. It was embarrassing. Everybody’s in 
your grill. . . we’re just standing out there with our 
wallet and everything on the hood of the car.” 

“Why did you stop us?” Perfit remembers ask- 
ing the cops. “You don’t stop all these white kids 
who drive up and down with Porsches, Range Rovers 
and BMW’s. You just spotted two niggers in a Jeep 
and wanted to stop and harass us.” Perfit says he 
and his brother were detained for a half-hour and 
were told that they were stopped because there was 
high drug activity in the area and they were driv- 
ing a car commonly stolen in Philly. The police 
let them go and left, and Perfit has had disdain for 
cops ever since. 

“I was really upset after that. I felt raped. They 
just got what they wanted and jetted.” 

Don’t think cops are different from any other 
brother on the street when it comes to disrespect. 
“If they come off on you hard, you gotta come back,” 
Williams says. 

“Attitude can make the difference between a 
ticket and no ticket.” 

Still, Black cops are aware that they’re not much 
different from many of the people they have to 
arrest. 

“The only difference is the job I have and the 
responsibilities laid upon me,” says twenty-five 
year-old Lawrence Austin, a police officer in 
Philadelphia. “I work for eight hours, I do my job, 
I get off, I go home. . . As far as the person who’s 
selling the drugs or doing whatever, I’m pretty sure 
to them that’s their job, that’s their means of sur- 
vival. It doesn’t make it right, but that’s what 
they’ve chosen to do,” says Austin. 

White and Black cops often differ. Racism is just 


as present on the police 
force as it is anywhere. 
The Fraternal Order 
of Police, the union 
representing officers 
nationwide, initiated 
the pressure on Time 
Warner. The Guardian 
Civic League, a Black 
police organization, 
issued a statement in 
support of Ice-T. 

“I didn’t really take 
it personally because 
I listen to Ice Cube, 
Ice-T and N.W.A,” says 
Austin. “I listen to a 
lot of those guys and 
I don’t really have a 
problem with what 
they say. It’s a dif- 
ferent story if they’re 
going out and telling 
people to do these 
things.” 

Last Fall, Black 
and white cops were 
at odds again when 
thousands of New 
York City cops, all white and mostly non-city res- 
idents, staged a protest after the city’s Black mayor, 
David Dinkins, called for an all-civilian review 
board. This is the committee that examines 
police brutality cases. (Currently, it’s made up of 
half civilians and half police department person- 
nel.) The protest got out of hand. Cops were wit- 
nessed yelling racial slurs and carrying derogato- 
ry signs picturing the mayor. Some yelled, “Get the 
monkey out of office.” And one officer was over- 
heard saying, “How do you like that? A nigger 
mayor.” Meanwhile, many of them stormed the 
Brooklyn Bridge, blocking traffic. Despite the 
disorder there were no arrests. 

“These are behaviors that we as police arrest 
civilians for,” says Detective Robert Rivers Jr., 
president of the New York Guardians Association, 
which represents Black police. The Association con- 
demned the officers involved. Rivers, a twenty year 
veteran, admits he is reluctant to criticize other 
officers but says, “My organization condemns racism 
wherever we find it. . . This type of behavior from 
police officers is unacceptable.” 

Still, the police are a fraternity with customs 
and practices as insular as any Greek letter 
organization. Officers put their lives on the line 
every day, something that forges a bond between 
them however dissimilar their personalities or 
beliefs. 

Cops are mandated to protect and serve. Black 
cops have a special responsibility to the Black com- 
munity, and it’s up to that community to make sure 
they uphold it. Police, both Black and white, 
must be held accountable. 

Rivers has five sons and he knows they’re poten- 
tial targets. One of his sons was stopped driving 
the sports car Rivers bought him. 

“Black people, when we get these jobs they tell 
us we are all blue,” says Rivers. “But I was Black 
a long time before I became a police officer and 
I’ll be Black when I die.”© 
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UNLEASHED 


• ALBUM SALES 1.500,000 AND SELLING! 

• #1 RAP & R&B SINGLE. "TENNESSEE" 

• #1 RAP & #2 R&B SINGLE. "PEOPLE EVERYDAY" 

• "TENNESSEE" SINGLE - GOLD 
"PEOPLE EVERYDAY" SINGLE - PLATINUM-BOUND 


• #1 RAP SINGLE. "TAKE IT PERSONAL" 
UNDERGROUND HIT OF THE SUMMER. "DWYCK" 
• ALBUM SALES OVER 300,000 


#1 RAP SINGLES. "BLUE CHEESE" AND "ONE TO GROW ON” 
• ALBUM SALES OVER 200.000 


• #1 RAP SINGLE. "FAKIN' THE FUNK" 

ON THE LOOSE IN 93 
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RUSH 


The debut solo album from the former lead rapper of BRAND NUBIAN. 
Includes 


360° (WH AT GOES AROUNdJ,' 


'check: it out” 


"WHO MAKES THE LOOT?” 


Produced by Grand Puba and The Stimulated Dummies: Dante Ross, John Gamble and Gee Dajani for S.D.50, Inc. 
Remix by: The Stimulated Dummies: Dante Ross, John Gamble and Gee Dajani for S.D.50, Inc. 


On Elektra Compact Discs and EjEgJLg ._wT Cassettes 


GARRY WALKER 


AFTER THE LOS AN6ELES UPRISING 


in Harlem. She was 
standing behind me while 
I was drunk out ot my 
mind dissing everyone 
and everything in sight. I 



think I offended Speech 
with ail ot my cursing 
and rowdiness. (Ro) 

"OWE THIWG I HATE IS A 
SITIN' MC": I'm coolin' in 
the studio (way out in 
the "boon dox" ot Long 
Island) with EPMD as 
they lay tracks tor the 
new album. At one point, 
Parrish plays an uncom- 
pleted track that fea- 
tures B-Real and D-Nice 
vocal samples as the 
hook (the song later 
became "Cummin' At 
'Cha''). While they didn't 
really have their lyrics 
planned yet, Erick has a 
lew ideas in the cham- 
ber—namely an MC 
Breed dis. It seems that 
Erick had a few problems 
with MC Breed calling 
himself "the E-Double" on 
"Ain't Wo Future'' and had 
to set the record 
straight. "Breed's my 
boy and I love his 
music," Erick explained, 
"hut, jo, I'm the E- 
DoHble, not him!" 


Frustration and Failure 


G-BONE CAPTURES THE 
DAMAGE ON TAPE, BUT 
WILL THE UPRISING'S 
PROMISE EVER BE 
FULFILLED? 


BY JAMES BERNARD AND G-BONE 


I t's almost as if the uprising never happened. 
Since the initial flurry of alarmist and irre- 
sponsible reporting, there has been little 
media analysis of the significance of those tense 
days that lumped off at the end of April. From 
spring through the summer and fall up until 
November 3rd, the Presidential candidates strained 
to avoid talking about the vital issues of urban 
policy that were crying for attention after the rebel- 
lion. And young people have been robbed of the 
chance to celebrate the fact that our generation— 
which has been labelled apathetic— had stood up 
for itself and its communities. We are blowing an 
historic opportunity. 

But in Los Angeles, folks are still fighting to use 


“I call it the Los Angeles Times 
busing program. They were bus- 
ing minority journalists into 
the city to use as cannon fodder 
because the management felt the 
white reporters would be in dan- 
ger.” 

— Los Angeles Times reporter Linda 
Williams on the paper’s coverage 
of the rebellion 

“You white guys won’t give us 
Black people a chance. You aren’t 
fair. You don’t know nothing about 
fair. Black men can do this work, 
too. They need to do this work 
to give their children a better 
future. Is your child better than 
mine?” 


— Jake Bellamy of the Black 
Carpenters Association on the 
mostly-white crews currently 
rebuilding South Central 


After kicking some 
freestyle lines like "I got 
chrome on my jeep, on 
my Benz, and my home," 
Erick goes in for the kill. 
"lchiban?/Your whole 
label is phony/l'm cock 
diesel/Def Jam, Columbia, 
Sony." Even though those 
lyrics never made it to 
the album, i was happily 
reminded of the fact that 
there are still a few MCs 
left in the world who can 
go off the top of the head 
and get into a nigga's 
ass. Battle rhymes at the 
drop of a dime are skills 
that only real MCs have. 
(RCD) 

READ IT AND WEEP: 

Hearing KRS infer, while 
onstage at The Ritz, that 
Jon Shecter and I were 
"white writers getting 
into hip-hop" that were 
down with "The Secret 
Service." I'm Latino, and 
it gave me a good laugh 
to know that an article 
can have that much 
effect on an artist. KRS 
is still #1. (Ro) 

I— TO THA L— TO THA L: 


the uprising as a jumping off point for something 
positive. The story is not as rosy as we’d like to 
report. Here, we've compiled a few voices that'll 


“It seems to me that the substance 
of the issue is that, void of build- 
ings burning and ashes smol- 
dering, people really are going 


Hearing Big III The Mack 
dis Kane on the mic at 
Kane's own party— 
"Came out hardcore and 
tried to switch up/ Don't 
blame me, you need to 


give you the 411 on post-Rodney King Los Angeles. 


back to business as usual. We are 


'smack your bitch up/ 
'Cause that night you 
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must have hit the cherry 


right because she gassed 
ya / And now ya think ya 
Barry White. . And 
then hearing the tape 
come on WKCR after 
playing it for Bobbito. 
(MC) 

SOLD MY SOUL?: I con- 
tend that the most con- 
troversial Source cover 
story of the year, (sorry 
Chris, more than 
Spike/Barkley and, yes 
Ronin, even more than 
Ore) was TLC. Why? 
Because never have I had 
to come to The Source's 
and my own defense on 
"selling out" charges 
quite like this. Besides, 
if someone would have 
told me beforehand that I 
would fly to Atlanta, have 
the customary record 
company lunch, meet the 
girls, do the interview, 
fly back to New York, 
come back to the office 
and begin transcribing in 
less than 7 hours— then 
ha!— it wouldn'ta hap- 
pened. But it did, and 
because I went, I got to 
hear Left Eye kick a little 
freestyle. I know you 
purists still have beef, 
but she's not half bad. 
(KM) 

“IT'S GROUPS LIKE EPMO”: 

i went to a hip-hop panel 
discussion In Santa 
Monica. There were 
three panelists all with 
different topics. Although 
Tricia Rose was very 
good, the one that stood 
out the most was Brian 
Cross, whose topic was 
"the history of hip-hop in 
L.A." Since he is from 
Ireland, and at that point 
had only been in this 
country a little more 
than a year, I thought it 
was kind of strange that 
he was chosen and not 
someone from here. I 
would credit his newness 
for factual errors like 
"Everlast and Def Jef 
were the first ones to 
bring freestyling to L.A." 
He also expressed a love 
for House of Pain which, 

I figured, was only natu- 
ral because of his Irish 
heritage, and he pointed 
out that gimmick groups 
are destroying hip-hop. 

But I was most 
appalled by his comments 
after the panel. When I 
told him that I thought 
House of Pain was a gim- 
mick, as is any white 
group, he said, "No way. 
Every white rapper is 
not a gimmick act. 

They're not ruining hip- 
hop. But let me tell you 


AFTER THE LOS ANGELES UPRISING 


saying to the people operating 
in our community, ‘You have 
an obligation and a responsi- 
bility to hire the people who live 
here.’” 

— Danny Bakewell of the 
Brotherhood Crusade 

“Other than the ultimate, lack 
of jobs, things are surely and 
slowly going back to the way it 
was. For a time, Mexicans and 
Blacks had a little problem with 
each other. The Koreans are a 
little more tolerant or more patient 
with us now. They’re not just try- 
ing to take their money and get 
out. They take their time now 
and explain and slow down and 
speak so we can understand them.” 
— a 20-year-old member of a crew 
called Straight Insane Niggas on 
how L.A. has changed after the 
uprising 

“I want to say to you that the 
riots didn’t stop because the rage 
had ended. They stopped because 
of the National Guard. But the 
people are still angry down 
here, and I’m talking specifically 
about Black males.” 

— Rodney White of the Black 
Carpenters Association 

“The Kerner and McCone com- 
missions [which studied the 1965 
Watts riots] identified poverty, 
segregation, lack of education 
and employment opportunities, 
wide-spread perceptions of police 
abuse and unequal consumer ser- 
vices as the principal grievances 
which led to the civil disturbances 
of the 1960s. Little has changed 
in 1992 Los Angles.” 

— the CA State Assembly’s 
Special Committee on the Los 
Angeles Crisis 

“Los Angeles County District 
Attorney Ira Reiner, who failed 
to win convictions in the beat- 
ing of Rodney G. King and other 
high-profile cases and who faced 
long odds for a third term, pulled 
out of the race today, saying he 
did not have the stomach for a 
negative campaign.” 

— New York Times , 
Sept. 19th 

“You can’t ask preachers of peace 
to spend all of their time with 
the victims saying, ‘Be cool and 
accept the status quo; don’t give 
in to your anger.’ You have no 
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OTHER THAN 
BUILDINGS BURN 
ING AND ASHES 
SMOLDERING, 
PEOPLE REALLY 
ARE GOING BACK 
TO BUSINESS 
AS USUAL. 


respect among the people if you 
spend your time talking to Black 
faces when you ought to be talk- 
ing to white faces. Black peo- 
ple are not Black people’s prob- 
lems. White people are black peo- 
ple’s problems.” 

— Rev. Cecil Murray of the First 
AME Church, located in 
South Central 

“Five months after the Los Angeles 
riots, hundreds of small mer- 
chants whose stores were burned 
or looted are still waiting for pay- 
ments from their insurance 
companies, and Government offi- 
cials say many of them will 
never see any of their money. 
The problem: They are insured 
by unlicensed, off-shore insur- 
ance companies that sell policies 
worth no more than the paper 
they are written on.” 

— New York Times, 
October 19th 

“[A prominent Blood unit] got 
together with some Crips and 
started feuding with some other 
Bloods like Pueblo Bishops and 
then they started feuding with 
Nine Deuce Pueblos, ‘cause these 
other Bloods wasn’t down with 
the peace treaty.” 

— an 18-year-old member of 
Straight Insane Niggas 
[It’s very unusual for Bloods to 
attack each other, although Crips 
have been known to be at 
war with other Crips.] 

“Whenever they on the turf, they 
ready to talk to you first before 
they harass me or my homeboys 


or any of my loved ones. They’d 
rather talk to us and see what’s 
on our minds, but to me that in 
and of itself, it’s really only a 
psychological game ‘cause that’s 
what they’re programmed for: to 
look at us as though we’re infe- 
rior, as though were not as good 
as them.” 

— Li’l V 
West Boulevard Crips 

on the attitude of the police 
since the uprising 

“The cops started drive-bys and 
shit and it got so confusing 
that the Bloods and Crips out 
here started feuding once again. 
Not all the Bloods and Crips are 
feuding. The Compton Bloods 
and Crips ain’t feuding, but I 
don’t know whether those Bloods 
and Crips are feuding in LA.” 

— unnamed gang member 

“Everybody’s saying, ‘Fuck the 
police.’ Everybody’s saying that; 
everybody’s either in a crew or 
a gang. You can’t find anyone 
who’s not in a crew or a gang. 
And the cops ain’t changed. They 
still shootin’ motherfuckas in the 
back and they shoot motherfuckas 
all the time and it ain’t even 
on TV ‘cause I be hearing about 
it through the grapevine and it’s 
a thick grapevine, so I be hear- 
ing about it.” 

— Fruit Loop, 18 

“Didn’t nothing change, just got 
a little deeper. They getting ready 
to play a psychological game with 
motherfuckers out here on the 
street and Black people in gen- 
eral ‘cause they feel that Black 
people are ready to erupt at any 
chance they get, so maybe in the 
long run they’ll prosecute those 
mens [meaning, bring those cops 
up on Federal Civil Rights 
charges]. Maybe they won’t, but 
if in any case they don’t, they 
gonna be ready for anybody 
that’s Black. If you notice over 
here where we at, there’s a big 
chopper that flies across the sky 
everyday like it’s going to Santa 
Monica or Venice and then it 
comes back late at night. I’m 
telling you, man, they settin’ up 
shop, baby. So whenever any- 
thing jump off, they gonna come 
just like that — whooom — no prob- 
lem.”— Li’l V 0 
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(Featuring Tha Alkaholiks) 


A Triflin’ Track From THA TRIFLIN’ ALBUM 
Coming January ’93. 


Produced by Tha Alkaholiks & DJ Pooh 


©1992 CAPITOL B6C0BDS. INC. 
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An Open Letter To President-Elect Bill Cl 


n t o n 



Dear President-Elect Clinton, 

Congratulations on getting the job. You can't say that to too many people these days, but congrats anyway. 

I mean, you took Sister Souljah's words out of context and had suckers telling her, "Bill Clinton claims that 
you said, 'Go kill white people/ is this correct?" — but, hey, you did what you felt you had to do to show 
Reagan Democrats that you weren't siding too much with "minorities" because you wanted to win. And you 
did. Now, let's hope that this "JFK/New Covenant" crap you were spewing on the campaign trail actually 
happens. 

Mr. Clinton, you talked a gang of shit about your brother being hooked on drugs and all, but while you've 
had some "hard times" in your life, everybody's got problems. And, in a way, it's good that your stepfather 
was a raging drunk who liked to go upside your mama's head, because now you know what many of us have 
to go through. Bill, the Hip-Hop Nation knows George Bush was a piece of shit. We know he let drugs into 
the country. We know he traded arms for hostages. We know he was down with the Savings and Loans 
debauchery, and that his son, Neil, pocketed all our money. We know he's a wannabe redneck from Texas 
(by way of preppy Maine) whose "New World Order" was set up to keep all "minorities" at the bottom of 
the jelly jar. 

But how are you gonna be .better? You're just some white kid who got to become a Rhodes scholar and who 
dodged the draft while many of our parents fought for this lousy country. And then you become Governor of 
a state where "civil rights" are considered ugly words. Like a used car dealer peddling lemons, you keep 
pushing this idea of putting 100,000 more cops on the streets. We "niggers and spies" have enough problems 
dealing with them as it is. Your plan may be cool, in a Steven Spielberg kind of way, but it concerns me. Will 
you — as the NYC Police Commissioner says he's trying to do — insure that the racial demographics of these 
new cops represent the racial make-up of our communities? Will these cops be people who at least live in the 
area they are patrolling or will they be narrow-minded outsiders, giddy at the prospect of cracking our heads 
with nightsticks and getting away with it? 

And what about housing. projects, Mr. Clinton? Will my kind be left to subsist in the conditions they are 
now facing: rats, drugs, crime and demoralizing poverty? Will you really tax the rich, or will you chicken 
out? Will you help your golfing partners understand that we're not lazy, that we can't just find some training 
or get another job — especially since many businesses are finding cheaper labor in Mexico? And, speaking of 
Mexicans, will any effort be made to help those seen standing on corners selling bags of oranges? Will they 
and their families qualify as human beings under your government? And tell all these alcoholic preachers — 
the ones who keep getting their rings kissed while selling prayers — to keep their fuckin' noses out of a 
woman's private business. Pregnancy, birth control and abortion ain't none of their concern. Don't force our 
kids to respect a flag over human life either. The flag and school prayers — all that shit goes under the 
category of "graven images" which I believe suckers like Pat Robertson will find in their Bibles. There's 
supposed to be a separation of church and state — which means you need to be showing these suckers the 
door. 

At the same time, tell Tipper Gore, your VP's wife, to keep her musical opinions out of our legislation. We 
didn't vote her ass in. The hooker just happens to be an unwanted part of the package. If she wants to express 
her views on hip-hop, we'd be happy to look at her clips, and if they're good enough, maybe she can write a 
column or something. It's just not appropriate for her to push her idea of "obscene lyrics" on the rest of us. 
And, by the way, put more Blacks and more women and more Latinos and more disabled in the gang up on 
Capitol Hill, you know what I'm saying? 

Again, good luck with the gig. And renew your subscription to The Source, so you can keep reading my 
funky shit, kid. Remember, we have our eyes on you. 



for The Source Mind Squad 


594 BROADWAY, SUITE 510 NEW YORK, NY 10012 
212-274-0464 FAN 212-274-8334 



“Tricks Of The Shade,” 

the Goats’ debut album, 
is strictly anti-hypocrisy, 
hard-to-the-core hip hop. 
With a razor sharp blade, 
they’re cutting the throat 
of injustice. 


i mm 

Featuring the first vote of 

diss-idence, Typical 

American , dedicated to 

Uncle Scam. 


Never turn your 
back on a Goat. 


COLOMBIA 

Produced, Recorded and Mixed by 
Joe “The Butcher" Nicolo and Oa Tie Kato 
Executive Producer: Joe “The Butcher" Nicolo 
Management: Kevon Glickman, D.H. Management 
“Columbia” Reg. U.S. Pat. &Tm. Off. Marca Registrada./ 

© 1992 Sony Music Entertainment Inc. 
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j FOR OVER A DECADE, 

S hip-hop-for those who live it and for 
those who love it-has been much 
H more than just a form of music. Hip- 
§1 hop-the way of life, the realities, the 
m attitude-has always been an outward 
|K| vehicle for inner expression. The nat- 
ural relationship between this music 
f ■' and the fashion it inspires is undeni- 
ll able. From back in the days when we 
™ wore too-tight Lee's and Cazal glass- 
es, straight to the many flavors of 
today, there has always been some- . 
, thing very special about the way we 
Mf : did it-about the way we do it. 

Something about hip-hop style lets the 
world know about our space. 

Who's space? Our space. 

In the past year, many things have 
happened in the world of hip-hop 
trends. Multi-million dollar merchan- 
dising companies have emerged, the 
fashionindustry has acknowledged 
our influence, rap artists have 
become stylish billboards. In a nut- 
shell, for the hip-hop community, 
fashion merchandising is proving to 
be a viable means of making (not just 
spending) very real dollars. In these 
pages, we try to cover all the style 
happenings-the best and the worst of 
fashion. They say style is forever. 

Yo kid, exactly how much 
° will you pay for it? 

BY JULIA CHANGE AND 
KIERNA MAYO 

COLLAGE PHOTOS BY CHI MODU 





Cross Colours 
Means Blacks 
Making Big Bucks 


T HE YEAR WAS 1991. a new company 
launched a fresh line of clothes aimed directly 
at young African-American men. Using a 
palette of vivid colors and bold prints, designs and 
logos heavy on the Afrocentric tip, they took that saggy- 
baggy silhouette— the one that has become indicative 
of young urban style and pushed it up to a whole 
‘nother level. The hang tags served as mini-banners to 
impart messages like “Clothing Without Prejudice,” 
and “Increase the Peace.” And the advertisements 
they ran, featuring bronzed Adonises bearing perfectly 
chiseled torsos loosely cloaked in this new gear, were 
by far the sexiest ads featuring Black men yet. This 
was the dawn of Cross Colours, “Post Hip-Hop 
Academic Hardwear” ya dig? 

Drawing from the energies of inner-city youth and rap music, Cross Colours 
made a big splash on the street filtering straight up through the ranks of the televi- 
sion and music industries. Just flick on the tube and you’re bound to see everyone 
from Arsenio and Oprah to The Fresh Prince of Belair and the cast of A Different 
World sportin’ it. And on rap and R&B videos? Forget it! Cross Colours became the 
"Official Clothiers of the Hip-Hop Nation" with rappers and dancers alike decked out 
in whole Cross Colours ensembles. In Europe and Japan, where it symbolizes 
American cool, they can’t get enough. 

But the place where Cross Colours made the largest ripple was in the clothing 
industry. You see, before they hit so big, 7th Avenue [the fashion industry capitol] 
for the most part slept on what they term the “ethnic market.” They either underes- 
timated the buying power of the Black and Latino consumer, or they were plain ole’ 
ignorant about our spending habits. “They never used Black male fit models or 
Black male models in their advertisements, yet their customer was the Black 
male,” says Carl Jones who along with TJ. Walker conceived and created Cross 
Colours. Jones, a seasoned clothing industry veteran, says it was “taboo” among 
manufacturers to even acknowledge that they had an ethnic following. “It wasn’t 
discussed or even important until they saw it could be profitable.” 

Of course now everyone is on it. A walk through any department store, special- 
ty shop or apparel trade show is like a trip to “knock-off” land, with Cross Colours 
being the obvious influence. And naturally, wherever there is a hot selling item, the 
bootleg shadow looms large with shabby imitations being hawked left and right. 

Rumors have abounded about who is really runnin’ things at Cross Colours. 
To set the record straight, Cross Colours is not about two Black guys frontin’ for a 
larger white-owned company, nor two Black guys 
who made a fortune doing clothes only 
to turn around and sell out to 
Japanese investors. Jones and 
Walker, both the owners and des- 
igners, say they are blown away 
every time they here that. “No 
white person 
came up and 
said, Carl 
that’s a great idea! 
e’s a million dollars. 
We’re successful because 
we think big and this is our 
craft. It’s something we do 
well,” asserts Jones. Their 
fat sales figures attest to 
that. They took in $15 mil- 
lion in their first year 
alone, and expect those fig- 
ures to more than double 
by the end of ‘92. Jones 
admits, he had no idea 
their company would do 
quite that well. 

Jones, 37, was born in 
Tennessee but spent his for- 


T.J. (THOMAS) 
WALKER (L) AND 
CARL JONES 
FOUNDERS OF 
CROSS COLOURS 


mative years growing up in in the South Central Los 
Angeles neighborhood, Watts. He studied fashion design 
at California’s Otis Parson’s School of Design and Trade 
Tech and started his own screen printing business soon 
after graduating. In 1985, he started Surf Fetish, a cloth- 
ing company specializing in beachwear. 

T.J. Walker, 32, is a native of Mississippi. He 
received his undergraduate degree from Delta State 
University in Mississippi and a graduate degree in 
Graphic and Screen Printed Designs from Louisiana 
Tech. After relocating to LA, he answered a wanted ad for 
a graphic artist at none other than Jones’ Surf Fetish. 
Walkers’ inventive sense of color and design coupled 
with Jones’ uncanny ability to forecast trends, worked to 
propel Surf Fetish into a $20 million dollar business. 

But Jones also had a strong desire to do something more reflective of his own 
culture. Through his own professional experience, observations and research into 
the spending habits of Blacks, he became more aware of the 
void that existed in the ethnic market for quality 
sportswear. More importantly, he wanted to do 
something that would address the plight 
of young Black men— many of whom 
fall victim to drugs and gang war- 
fare-while, at the same time, gen- 
erating money to put back into the 
Black community. “[For] years 
there have been people making 
money from the Black consumer 
and not doing anything in Black 
cities anywhere,” affirms Jones, 
wanted to create clothes 
that had a meaning behind 
them.” 

So with the country in the 
throes of recession and the 
Gulf War just beginning, Jones 
left his cushy $200,000 a year 
job, sold his interest in Surf Fetish, 
mortgaged his home, and sold his 
Ferrari and seventeen Harley 
Davidsons to raise the capital to start 
Cross Colours. Naturally, some thought 
he was bananas to give all that up, but 
Jones said, “I’ve never been one of those peo- 
ple to think with limitations,” a trait he credits his 
parents for instilling in him at an early age. 

Jones and Walker are certainly not the first ones to come up with a plan to 
market clothing to the Black community, but so far they’ve done it best— infiltrating 
smaller specialty shops as well as larger department stores. They’ve given back to 
the ‘hood by using a percentage of their profits to establish Cross Colours 
Common Ground, a community support program. 

Some think that Cross Colours may have risked getting played out by hitting 
so hard so fast, not leaving much more for them to do. Wrong! The party’s just 
begun. Last summer they unveiled “Women of Colours,” a collection just as fly as 
what the fellas have been wearing but more fitted and stylized for women. Soon 
there will be Cross Colours Classics, which Jones describes as a “traditional ver- 
sion of street fashion. It will still have our street edge, but will be toned down and 
more sophisticated." And their versatility doesn’t stop there. If you are in the mar- 
ket for dishes (yes, dishes), check out Cross Colours Dinnerwear, an African- 
American inspired collection of plates, cups, saucers and placemats that are primi- 
tive in shape. Negotiations with Reebok are in effect about the creation of Cross 
Colours shoes. 

Clearly, Cross Colours plans to be around for a long time. Jones says they are 
even exploring the possibility of starting a record label. Why not? After all, Russell 
Simmons is doing clothes. 




— JC 
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A few years back, at Canarsie 
High School in Brooklyn, when 
the b-boy flavor was Lee and 
LeTigre, Karl Kani was sketching his 
own designs and having his clothes 
tailor-made. His styles were so new 
and different that people started 
requesting that he hook them up too. 
“I’ve always had a good eye for fash- 
ion and what’s going on," he admits. 
He also figured it would be a good 
way to make some money. 

He figured right. At 23, he heads 
one of the leading sportswear lines 
marketed to young Black men today. From his popular collection of softly draped 
denims with ethnic detailing that feature his very own embroidered signature, he 
expects to gross $20 million this year. Not bad for a brother who never spent a day 
in design class or fashion school. 

After high school, Karl headed west to seek his fortune in L.A. There, he and 
his Brooklyn homie A.Z. Johnson opened Seazons Sportswear in Crenshaw, where 

they tried to dazzle the natives with 
New York styles. When his clothes 
didn't go over well there, he went the 
mail order route, putting an ad with an 
800 number in some magazines. The 
responses from that ad were so over- 
whelming, he was able to sustain his 
business without the store, and closed 

it after only four months of operation. 

Early in 1992, at a fashion show given by Cross Colours, Kani met TJ. Walker 
and Carl Jones, and it lead to an eventual partnership. “I was asking Carl's advice 


on business,” Kani 
recalls. “We learned we 
had a lot in common. He 
saw my clothes and 
thought they were great.” 
Kani credits Walker and 
Jones for giving him and 
his staff the opportunity 
they needed to make it in 
the clothing industry. 
Jones says he liked 
Kani’s whole approach, 
adding, “We wanted to 
help him out.” Who said 
brothers don’t have each 
other’s backs? 

Kani says he 
is inspired by Brooklyn fla- 
vor. So whassup with 
L.A.? “New York may be 
the fashion capital, but if 
you’re young and Black 
it’s hard to make it there 
in the fashion industry,” 
says Kani. Besides, he 
adds, “in L.A. manufacturing is easier and the pace is not as hectic.” 

But last spring he was paid much homage at home. Pieces from his collection 
were displayed with the works of legendary Black designers like Patrick Kelly and 
Willie Smith, as part of the Fashion Institute of Technology's salute to African- 
American designers at the Black Fashion Museum in New York. Karl Kani is blowing 
up on the hip-hop set. He designs for us. — JC 



IT? YES, 
YOU CAN 


Karl Kani Takes Street 
Fashion By Storm 


"I've always had a 
good eye for fashion 
and what's going on." 



Karl Kani sports his own designs. 




Chris Latimer, 
AACA 
National 
Director of 
Promotions 


Putting HBCU’s 
On The Map 


[ t probably wasn’t until 
Das EFX rocked the 
crowd at the Apollo NYC 
that true hip-hop kids real- 
ized even people in the 
sewa were down with histor- 
ically Black colleges and 
universities (HBCU’s). And 
even though both Drayz and 
Books went to Virginia 
State, on that night they 
wrecked shop in black, 
AACA Grambling U hoodies. 
In case your sewa 
• dwelling is in too deep, 
AACA stands for the African American College Alliance and is the new line of 
urban athletic apparel that just about everyone everywhere — from Yo! MTV 
Raps to A Different World to Def Comedy Jam — has been seen chillin’ in. 
But exactly how did these sweats get on this many backs? Two words: 
Chris Latimer. 

Though AACA was not Latimer’s brainchild, it was him that took the 
Washington, DC-based company to national prominence. Maybe this 
is because the 24-year-old, national director of promotions 
is himself a former HBCU student, or maybe it’s 
just his unmatched knowledge of “da streetz” 

(also the name of his promotions company). 

Latimer attended Howard University for two years 
before he broke out to take his promotions work 
full-time. He was a marketing major but admits he 
never took one marketing class. He says, “This just 
kind of fell in my lap.” However it happened, AACA 
has blown up on the hip-hop scene like nothing like it 


has before. Just ask Russell 
Simmons, KRS-One, Bobby 
Brown or EPMD. Latimer’s 
plan is to get “all the brothers 
that would typically be rocking 
a Duke or NC hoodie to get 
down.” Why? “Because 
they’re the ones who need to 
know about Black schools." 

For every HBCU repre- 
sented by AACA, there is a 
licensing agreement. Schools 
receive a percentage of sales 
from all merchandise bearing 
their name. Ultimately, the 
mission is to support and 
make visible the institutions 
that have historically graduat- 
ed more Black youth each 
year than the other 3,700 
American col- 
leges do com- 
bined. The iden- 
tical patch found on all AACA gear 
is, according to Latimer, “A way of 
showing that Black college stu- 
dents should be as one. We need 
to get away from the bullshit 
arguments like ‘Who’s the real 
HU, Howard or Hampton?’ and 
move on to a larger agenda." 

-KM 
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MOST WANTED 


SPORTSWEAR 


1 . Most Wanted Long Sleeve T-Shirt (L- XL, Black) $18.40 
Most Wanted T-Shirt (L- XL, Black) $1 6.00 

2. Most Wanted Embroidered Hooded Sweat (L, XL, Black) $32.50 

3. Most Wanted Embroidered Sweatshirt (L, XL, Black or Purple) $28.40 

4. Most Wanted Wool & Leather Hooded Jacket (L, XL, XXL,) $235.00 
Most Wanted Wool & Leather Jacket w/o Hood (L, XL, XXL,) $220.00 


5. MW Logo Cap (White, Black w/ Green) $16.00 

6. Most Wanted Pinstripe Cap Black w/ White $16.00 
6a. White w/ Black $16.00 

6b. Purple w/ White $1 6.00 
6c. White w/ Purple $1 6.00 

7. Most Wanted Cap (Black, White) $16.00 


For the Person in Demand 


A division of Michael Brandy Ltd. 


ITEM NO. 

SIZE 

QTY. 

COLOR 

UNIT PRICE 

TOTAL PRICE 































Send $3.00 for catalog 

Sub-Total 


No personal checks. Send cashiers 
check or money order payable to: 

MOST WANTED SPORTSWEAR LTD. 

P.O. Box 652 

55 Albany Avenue 

Amityville, N.Y. 11701 

516-842-3636 Fax: 516-842-3636 

N.Y.S. Add Sales Tax 


* Delivery Charges 

$ 10 - 19- $5 $ 20 - 29- $7 

$ 30-39 - $8 $ 40 + - $9 


Total 



Name _ 


Address . 


Apt # _ 


State 


Phone 


Include area code 


—I jj ^ 


Please allow 4-5 weeks for delivery □ credit Card No 


Signature 

Exp. / 


! 


CHARGE ORDERS TOLL FREE: 1-800-336-3322 
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TWO 

HYPE 

YOUR- 

SELF 

Two Hype plans to score 
big in sports apparel 


ccording to Chris Christmas, Dwayne Pride, and Jeff Penix who head Two 
Hype Action Ware, it’s not about jockin' some ball player’s gear to make a 
name for yourself. It’s about what they term “self-actualization.” Realizing 
your own potential. “Two Hype Yourself and no one else.” 

Last summer at New York’s Puck Building, Two Hype made their message known 
by throwing a big coming out bash entitled “Ebusaye Dorn — the family is an army.” 
Part hip-hop party, part fashion show, the event attracted a crowd made up of artists, 
athletes and other “in-the-know-types." 

But that crowd doesn’t mean everything to the Two Hype crew. Giving back to the 
community is also a major priority. Currently, they are working on establishing the 
Minority Internship Program in Sports and Entertainment Management (MIPSEM) in 
an effort to expose young people to the many career opportunities in those indus- 
tries. “It’s a bold concept,” says Pride, the company’s director of special projects but 
he feels that it is necessary considering how much Blacks are exploited in these 
fields. 

Pride describes Two Hype Action Ware as “street active sports apparel with strong 
hip-hop influences.” They have fused traditional active wear with bold African prints and street-sawy styling to 
create one of the newest looks in sports apparel out. Through Salem Sportswear, they are licensed to create 
apparel lines featuring NFL and NBA teams as well as some historically Black colleges. 

Two Hype understands that often the loyalties of the very people they are targeting rest with brands like Polo 
and Guess. “Ralph Lauren does not direct his gear toward hip-hop kids but sometimes kids seem to appreci- 
ate that more," says Pride. He feels there is a definite problem with that mentality, but remains optimistic 
about the impact Two Hype will have on the Black community. “We are out to expose things and change 
stereotypes.” That’s the first step in hyping yourself. 

-JC 



Dwayne Pride and Peter Paul, a NY rep. 



L AST YEAR TWO OF THE BIGGEST looks to wash up on city shores came from two 

California beach boys. The first, Sean Stussy, made a name for himself in the mid 80 s along the 
beaches of Orange County by taggin' his signature on the surfboards he shaped, and on the T- 
shirts and shorts he made. A bit later, Mossimo Giannulli started making noise with the innovative 
three-paneled volleyball shorts he made out of a garage on Balboa Island. Both of their early efforts have 
since evolved into entire sportswear collections with enough street-smart pieces and accessories to win 
many a stylish heart in the hip-hop nation. This includes EPMD and Das EFX who sport Stussy, and of 
course, Mossimo Men" Ice Cube and members of the Lench Mob. 

Stussy makes his point with industrial styled basics. His pieces are seasonless, colored in muted 
earth tones and are big on details like contrasting stitching and embroidered logos. Stussy does not rely on 
commercials or print ads to hype his gear. He didn t even bother putting a sign up on his first shop in 
Soho, NY until the day it opened. Emmy Coates, his company manager, explains, "If it's easy to get, it's not 
cool anymore." But with his second shop, Stussy Union, that opened late last year in L.A., the gettin just 
got easier. 

Mossimo Giannulli finds it interesting that his clothes are hitting hard in urban markets. His theo- 
ry? "Kids in the inner city have a whole lot more style than beach kids and it just kind of trickles down." 
Like Stussy, the Mossimo collections— Mossimo Man, Mossimo Sport, Mossimo Woman and Mossimo 
Swim— are very logo driven however, the comparison stops there. Mossimo pieces have old world flavor 
with details like vertical stripes and plaids on strong color. To help complete the look is Mossimo Optics, a 
collection of some of the flyest eyegear you ever peeped. Giannulli feels his clothes capture the bold, excit- 
ing, energetic and youthfulness of rap music, which he describes as the only fucking exciting thing com- 
ing out of the music industry." — JC 
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CHESS KING 


M A C Y ' S 


UP AGAINST THE WALL 
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Who was it that marked the return 
of the unda ground this year? 
Someone did, that much is for sure. 
As we approach '93, no one is 
checking for anymore mainstream, 
crossover rap product. Well, natu 
rally, the same applies to gear. Of 
the following companies, all of the 
owners are young, all of the mes 
sages are real and all of the styles 
are inspired by hip hop culture. Many of these companies are 
small but trust us, they're growing and they're dope. Of course we 
couldn't include every underground clothing company, but here's a 
little history on the few we put our hands on. Nothing but flavor 



HAPPI NAPPI 


NOT FROM 
CONCENTRATE 

POUNDERS: Legendary graffiti artists 
Futura and Stash and their longtime 
buddy Gerb, a graphics artist. 
ESTABLISHED: New York, NY 1991 
PHILOSOPHY BEHIND THE NAME: Not 
From Concentrate is just another way of 
saying “fresh.” 

HOT SELLERS: The only officially-licensed 
Phillies Blunt T-shirt and baseball cap; 
the Training Pad, a graffiti scratch pad; 
and the Fat Cap necklace, a miniature 
spray paint nozzle replica on a chain. 
ARTISTS WHO SPORT NFC: Ad Roc of the 
Beastie Boys, Cypress Hill, Nice and 
Smooth, Grand Puba, Black Sheep, Pete 
Rock and CL Smooth. 

WHERE TO FIND IT: Placid Planet in 
Boston. Untitled in Chicago. The Lay Up 
and BBC in Philadelphia. In LA, 555-SOUL 
and X-Large. In New York City, at 555- 
SOUL, Patricia Fields, The Spot 
Downtown and Union. Behind the Post 
Office, in San Diego and San Francisco. 
MESSAGE TO THE HIP-HOP NATION: 
FUTURA: "Knowledge is key.” 

STASH: "Stay the course.” 

GERB: "Send money orders, not checks.” 

PERVERT 

FOUNDER: Don Busweiler heads this com- 
pany, but he's quick tD prop his boys DJ 
Tom LaRoc of NYC, DJ Red Neck Jeff of 
Miami, Shady, Dean aka Oncer, Simon 
Bertugo and Martin. 

ESTABLISHED: Miami, FL 1989 
PHILOSOPHY BEHIND THE NAME: Taking 
a totally negative concept and turning it 
into something positive. PERVERT is not 
just a clothing line, it's a movement. Don 
and his boys are known in the 


Miami area for throwing parties and many 
other underground artistic endeavors. 

HOT SELLERS: Quilted vests, various T- 
shirts, and ivy caps all endowed with the 
fat PERVERT logo. 

ARTISTS WHO SPORT PERVERT: Ad Roc, 
The Fu-Schnickens, Jamal-Ski, Jarobi (for- 
merly of ATCQ), Muggs of Cypress Hill, 
Nice and Smooth. 

WHERE TO FIND IT: Untitled in Chicago. 
The Underworld in Savannah, Georgia. 
Opus in Sarasota, Florida. Funk Essentials 
in L.A. In New York City, at Reckless and 
Union. Behind the Post Office in San Diego 
and San Francisco. 

MESSAGE TO THE HIP-HOP NATION: Go 
where there is no path and leave a trail.” 


FOUNDER: Roni Walter 
ESTABLISHED: Hollywood, CA 1987 
PHILOSOPHY BEHIND THE NAME: happi 
nappi comes from Roni and her cousin 
joking about being satisfied with their 
"nappy" or natural hair. “Nappy is not a 
derogatory term.” 

HOT SELLERS: T-shirts stating: I'm happi 
to be nappi," "happi nappi Prays for World 
Peace” (with happi nappi character pray- 
ing) and “Can t Stop the Hip-Hop' vintage 
jeans blocked in Third World prints. 
ARTISTS WHO SPORT HAPPI NAPPI: Dee 
Barnes, Felicia the Poetess, Christopher 
Williams, Def Jeff, The Fresh Prince, 
Donald D from the Rhyme Syndicate, Play 
of Kid N Play, Jossie Harris (dancer) 
WHERE TO FIND IT: In LA, at The Hip-Hop 
Shop and The Odd Shop. 

MESSAGE TO THE HIP-HOP NATION: 

"Have total and complete belief in your- 
self.” 


ing current pop-culture. Raw Vibes means 
pure and simple and is also the name of a 
club. 

HOT SELLERS: Fresh Jive's signature 
striped knit taps and button fly jeans. 
ARTISTS WHO SPORT FRESH JIVE/RAW 
VIBES: The Pharcyde, House of Pain, 
Bronxstyle Bob 

WHERE TO FIND IT: Placid Planet in 
Boston. Untitled in Chicago. In L.A., at 
Fred Segal and X-Large. In New York City, 
at Patricia Field's and Union. 

MESSAGE TO THE HIP-HOP NATION: 

"Keep the vibe alive. Keep an open mind 
towards creative change." 


CONART 


GREED 


VICIOUS 


FOUNDERS: Mark Shaw, a clothing design- 
er and Keith Lewis, skateboarder. 
ESTABLISHED: San Diego, CA 198G 
PHILOSOPHY BEHIND THE NAME: Putting 
all of your energy and focus into what 
ever it is you do— Being bad tD the nth 
degree 

HOT SELLERS: The baggiest of jeans, 
shorts and shirts all in the dopest brushed 
denim. 

ARTISTS WHO SPORT VICIOUS: De La 
Soul and dancers Gumby and Charlie 
Rock, formerly of the Vicious Beat Posse. 
WHERE TO FIND IT: Back Alley Skates in 
Binghamton, New York. Untitled in 
Chicago. In LA, at Beat Non-Stop and 
Modus. Housewares in San Francisco. 
MESSAGE TO THE HIP-HOP NATION: Be 
VICIOUS!" 


FOUNDERS: Michael Pringle and Grant Lau 
ESTABLISHED: San Diego, CA 1991 
PHILOSOPHY BEHIND THE NAME: It s a 
play on words, it's what was representa- 
tive of the 80 s. Everyone s familiar with 
it (greed) and has a conscience about it 
but is afraid to admit it. 

HOT SELLERS: "Forty Ounce shorts and 
velour chenille shirts with large, 70s col- 
lars. 

ARTISTS WHO SPORT GREED: Jamal-Ski, 
The Disposable Heroes of Hiphoprisy, The 
Beastie Boys 

WHERE TO FIND IT: In New York, at 
Liquid Sky. In Chicago, at Untitled. Behind 
the Post Office in San Diego and San 
Francisco. In London, at Bond and Fly. 
MESSAGE TO THE HIP-HOP NATION: 
MICHAEL: “Quit beatin down everyone. 

Too much knockin' going on. Give a little 
more peace, a little more groove, and still 
convey the message. Bring back Miles." 

FRESH 

JIVE/RAW 


VIRES 


FOUNDER: Rick Klotz 
ESTABLISHED: Los Angeles. CA 1990 
PHILOSOPHY BEHIND THE NAME: Fresh 
Jive is a tongue-in-cheek way of describ- 


FOUNDER: Artist Ash Hudson and several 
of his graffiti artist friends. 

ESTABLISHED: Englewood, CA 1989 
PHILOSOPHY BEHIND THE NAME: Ash 
considers the name a concentrated 
fusion" of all his influences-hip-hop, reg- 
gae, graffiti, urban industrial, snowboard 
and skate, in that order. 

HOT SELLERS: T-shirts, sweatshirts, and 
baseball caps with CONART featured on 
the Krylon spraypaint can, and the screen 
printed T-shirt depicting Cypress Hill get- 
ting blunted in a marijuana field. 

ARTISTS WHO SPORT CONART: Cypress 
Hill, Ice Cube, Del the Funky Homosapien, 
Jamal-Ski 

WHERE TO FIND IT: In L.A, at the Hip-Hop 
Shop and X-Large. Union in NYC. Behind 
the Post Office in San Francisco and San 
Diego. Uncle Otis in Toronto, Canada. 
MESSAGE TO THE HIP-HOP NATION: “Real 
hip hop is about more than just dollars. 
Stay true to the game and don’t sell out to 
appeal to the masses." 

TOO RLACK 
GUYS 

FOUNDERS: Rob, Linda and Adrian 
ESTABLISHED: Toronto, Canada 1990 
PHILOSOPHY BEHIND THE NAME: Too 
Black" is from Malcolm X s Grass 
Roots speech. Guys" is derived from 
the African word goy that makes refer- 
ence to a young person of no standing 
in a tribe. They wanted the name to 
reflect that it is Black owned. 

HOT SELLERS: T-shirt showing a blue- 
eyed Jesus on the front with "Hell No" 
appearing on the back, and the Too 
Black Guys logo baseball jersey. 
ARTISTS WHO SPORT TBG: Ice Cube, 
Leaders of the New School, Main 
Source, Redman, Mary J. Blige 
WHERE TO FIND IT: Too Black Guys in 
Toronto. Culture Shock in Boston. 
Spectacles in Detroit. 555-SOUL in LA 
and NYC. Spike s Joint in Brooklyn. 
Tribal in San Diego. 

MESSAGE TO THE HIP-HOP NATION: 
Adrian: "Stay true to yourself." 

COMPILED BY JC 




EPMD . DASEFX 


K.WJI > Kriss Kross 
House of Paia ■ Cypress Hit ■ Pearl Jam 
|]r * Black Crowes ■ Queen Latifafa 


Public Enemy ■ Black Sheep ■ Naughty By Nature 
Redman ■ BeastieBoys ■ IceCube ■ Ice-T 
Inxs ■ Madonna ■ Springsteen n LedZe 
U2 ■ Ugly Kid Joe . 


iililiiiii 
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the clothing store fory< 


NEWTQiX 

Sam Goody. 
Sam Goody. 
Sam Goody. 


CALIFORNIA 

Musicland... 

Musicland... 


.390 Sixth Avenue. Manhattan 
.Rockefeller Center. Manhattan- 

Sunrise Man, Massapequa 

Cross County Center, Yonkers 

Southland Mall, Marion 


Sun Valley Mall. Concord 
Southland Mall, Hayward 


Sam Goody. 


Beverty Center. Los Angeles 

Hawthorne Plaza, Hawthrone 

Fox Hills Mall. Cuhrer City 

Northridge Fashion Center. Northridge 

Cherry Creek Mall. Denver 


Sam Goody 

COLORADO 


.The Parts at Arlington, Arlington 

Richland Mall, Waco 

Wilbwbrook Mali. Houston 


Oakbrook Center. Oakbrook 

Evergreen Plaza, Evergreen Park 
Forest Plaza, Rockford 


Musicland ... 
Media Way... 

I UR Y LAND 

Sam Goody. 


Springfield MaH, Springfield 


City Place. Silver Springs 


Slammin’ Clothing 


Sam Goody......,,...™..... 

Sam Goody 

San Hi 

Sam Goody 



Sam Goody 

Sam Goody 

MICHIGAN 

Musicland 

Prince George Plaza, Hyatts ville 

Forest Village Part Mail, Forastrville 

Seven Mile Road. Livonia 

Musicland 

Northland Center. Southfield 

MINNESOTA 

Sam Goody 

Mall of America, Bloomington 

Musicland 

Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis 

Musicland 

Burnsville Center, Burnsville 

MISSOURI 

...Northwest Plaza, St. Ann 

NEVADA 

Musicland 

Medowwood Mall, Reno 

NEW JERSEY 

Sam Goody 

Newport Center. Jersey City 

Sam Goody ,, 

............ „..™..Livingston Mall, Livingston 
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and off 



The Wack List 
iDon’ts] 




“8 BALL JACKETS'*: For ‘93, 
leather “8-Bair jackets found 
themselves at the top of the list. 

Why? Because not only are they 
played out now, but they were 
kinda played last year too. Please 
don’t get caught behind the “8- 
Ball.” 

BAINBO BRITE HAIR: Hair should 
be one color. One believable 
color. Unless, of course, you’re 
George Clinton. 

SHREABED CLBTHES: The 
recent wave of dancehall videos 
have shown us how wrong this 
look can be. Heed we say more? 

THE COPY CAT LOOM: Kriss Kross said “Jump!” nut “Wear ynur 
jeans backwards!” So if you’re not 13, don’t try it. 

TRUCK JEWELRY: Don’t OG on multiple donkey ropes. 

BARELY THERE FASHIOHS: Don’t 
go for the Soul Train Award. When 
too much of your stuff hangs nut, 
you risk being picked up by Luke’s 
video directors on a one way to 
Miami. 

WACK KICKS: There are ample 
selections of the right brands and 
color combinations, so why mess 
around with a pair that your grand- 
father would wear with sky blue 
socks? 

BEEPER-IM-A-STUPID- 
PLACE/BEEPER ACCESSORIES: 
Remove pagers from cap brims, 
ties, and sneakers. And we strongly 
suggest a move away from 
pleather beeper cases. 

THIRGS THAT ARE TOOO BIG: The oversized rule does not mean 
gear should make you look sloppy, fat or unkept. 

ARYTHIRG BOOTLEG: Don’t cheapen your look with peeling letters 
and crooked logos. If it ain’t the real thing leave it alone. That 
includes your Black Bart Simpson Tee’s and “I Love Rap” hats. 





the end of every year leaves us with these once flavor items that are now for the very 
back of the closet. Unfortunately, some people never find out about the wrong gear— 
until it's too late. For those of you that this applies to, check out our year-end list of 
style “don’ts.'Tor all the style gurus, check yourselves against the “do” list— see if 
you're on point. . . 


The Dope 

List Ido’s] 


HEAD GEAR: Fitted baseball caps 
are the best flavnr. Skullies a la 
Das EFX. Tie-tnps are cnnl tun. 
VESTS: The ever papular vest, 
layered under a jacket or un its 
own over a T, always adds fla- 
vor. Down vests, plaid vests, 

denim vests— any vest. 

BASEBALL STYLE JERSEYS: Rnt quite shirts, nut exactly jack- 
ets— jerseys work over turtlenecks, uver T’s or alone. Of 
course the duper the lugn, the fatter the jersey. 

REGRO LEAGUE WEAR: In remembrance uf the bruthers whu 
played the game but never got paid. Imagine this, the original- 
school, like the Cuban X Giants on a hat, jersey or jacket. 
RATURAL HEADS: 

Anything natural is so 
much better. Bald, 
blown-out, braids or 
nappy. Just no Jheri 
curls. 

BOOTS: Rude, rough 
boots. Jeans in or out, 
this is the rugged style 
that will last for years 
to come. 

COLORED DEHIM: When 
you get tired of blue, try green or red or brown. 

TOP STITCHIHG: Rut just fat on denim but even more flavor on 
leather and suede. Contrasting stitch like white on black, or red 
on blue is the new Inok. 

PLAID SHIRTS ARD 
JACKETS: Great in cottun, 
flannel or wool— check for 
hooded ones. 

OLD-SCHOOL FLAVOR 
WITH A MEW SCHOOL 
TWIST: Especially sneaks. 

WORK WEAR Once fnr 
construction workers and 
custodians but now for 
everybody. Detailing like 


snaps or toggles enhance the louk. Rugged and durable is defi- 
nitely in and won’t break your pockets. 
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9 2 THE YEAR IN STYLE 

“The Fattest Piece 
of Sear I Bought 
This Year” 

And what do the artists themselves love? We 
asked a Few and Found that some Favor entire 
outFits but For others, very small items mattered 
most. One thing's certain— style is your own. 

BUSTA RHYMES (of 

Leaders of the New School] “This gas 
station lookin’ outfit from I think a 
company called 24/7. The top is blue 
and white striped and says “Sam” on 
it. The pants are blue and ridiculous 
baggy. It’s some bugged shit.” 

STRETCH [choreographer, dancer for CeCe Peniston) “My 
Timberland boots. I got three pairs and I’m about to get a fourth. I love 
Tims. There just my type of shoe.” 

HEAVY D “This natural color buck- 
skin suede tassel jacket and of course, 
a pair of buckskin Timberlands to 
match. It’s so fly, I wore it on my new 
album cover.” 

POSDNUOS [of De La Soul] “It 
was this light. This miner’s light that I 
rock on my head.” 




TALKING ABOUT. 


DON'T, (NEAR 


lIHO UGH 


O.G. JOINTS 


NOW THAT'S 


WHAT I'M 





MARY J. BURE “i bought this bronze 
‘aqua girl’ catsuit by Yoshi, its crazy tight. I just 
love the way it fits.” 


TREACH (of Naughty By Nature) “The fattest 
thing I bought this year was a gift for someone 
else. A black hoodie with Florida A&M on it from 
the African American College Alliance.” 


JOSSIE HARRIS 

(video dancer, In Living 
Color “Fly Girl”] “My High-Tech sneakers, cause 
they look rough like boots but they’re really sneak- 
ers. They’re really light and easy to dance in. I’ve 
even turned a couple of people on to them— Janet 
Jackson, Bobby Brown and Pete Bock.” 


ORES [of Black Sheep] “A pair of leather shoe 
strings for my Timberland boots was the fattest 
thing I bought this year. I thought my Timberlands 
would never die.” 


TOP PHOTOS: CHI MODU BOTTOM: KOI SOJER/SNAP-N-U 






FASHION, THE MAINSTREAM & US: A GOOD COMBINATION? 


R alph Lauren and Calvin Klein get the vapors. So does 
everyone else in the fashion world who’s consistently on 
the late show. ‘92 will mark the year that NY and Paris run- 
ways finally got up on hip-hop — some thirteen, fourteen 
years after the fact. 

Hip-hop kids, America’s only real trend-setters, have far- 
reaching effects on fashion. Aside from the obvious — that we finan- 
cially blow-up companies with the dope product — the fact is, what is 
not so obvious to us, our posture, is mimicked from 7th Avenue all 
the way to Japan. But this is not just on runways, where Calvin Klein 
has free reign to put his blond, blue-eyed models in slouchin’, back- 
wards jeans and combat boots, or where Donna Karan parades her 
Black, hip-hop baby with a rag on his head — but also in and print 

advertising, from Klein’s underwear ad with Marky Mark to Ralph 
Lauren’s Polo ad featuring a little. Black girl with braids in classic, 
youngmen’s wear. 

In the past year, just about every mainstream fashion pub- 
lication (Vogue, Elle, etc.) has given some coverage to this “new” 
urban music inspired style. Many would like to report that the hip- 
hop fashion thing is really about surfing, skateboarding or something 
else. But, in actuality, all we take from them is the gear itself. The style is all ours. 
Something like the fly (and far too faithful) way we rock Timberland, though the 
only hikers among us are hiking up the block and back. Or the way we do the Polo 
thing — not hardly country club style. 



THE COVER OF WWD: A CALVIN 
KLEIN FASHION SHOW 
FEATURES BACKWARDS JEANS. 


We like dope gear but wait a minute, community supports so 
put some money in it. Do these companies support us? I’m afraid 
not. Bust the quote in a recent Sportstyle magazine from Jeff 
Swartz, president of the Timberland Company, “If it’s not worn by 
the consumers it’s intended for, what do you do?. . .One of the 
things that young inner city kids are telling us right now is that 
Timberland and the ‘gangster’ look, the street kid look, are compat- 
ible visions. Okay, you’re welcome to that, but it’s not what we 
intended the product for.” But surely this comes as no surprise. 
How many years have we supported Ralph Lauren before he ever 
sTtaSsSate used a Black model or for that matter, any non-WASP in an ad? 

About The Lo-lifes, a massive crew of b-boys that originated a couple 

years back in Brooklyn, NY, sport strictly Polo (and generally 
boost [steal] it). And, in a dope piece in The Face magazine, 
Superia, a member, boldly had this to say: “I do it for two reasons, 
because I like the fashion and because I’m an activist for what I 
believe in. I hate people that are prejudiced against any races. 
We’re taking money out of his (Ralph Lauren’s) pockets. We’re 
saying ‘Fuck you’ to this rich, white millionaire.” 

So will the hip-hop community continue to say “Fuck You?” 
And how loudly will we say it? The suggestion, of course, is not to steal but rather to 
watch closely where we spend dollars. Closely, after all, is the way we’re being 
watched. -KM © 


Ad sizes range from 7 lines to 1/4 page, and cost as little as $60. For specifics on deadlines, discounts, or for any other info write:THE SOURCE 
CLASSIFIEDS, 594 Broadway, Suite 51 0, NY, NY 1 001 2 or call (212) 274-0464 Attn: Josh 
DEADLINES: 12/18 [Mar. Issue] , 1/15 [Apr. Issue] 2/19 [Feb. Issue) ACT NOW. 


BEAT BOX WANTNED 

CUSTOM CAPS 

PRODUCTION 

ROCKAPaLA, NYC acapella foursome with 
albums, hit TV series & immediate USA tour 
wants vocal/mouth drummer. Tape, picture & 

resume ASAP to ROCKAPELLA / 147 2nd Ave. 

(suite 490) NYC, 10003 

Embroidered name/crew on black wool Baseball 
Cap. Silver letters, up to 10. M.0. S20 plus 
$2.50 S&H. For letters on back of cap add $1 1 
($31 + $2.50) DMC KAPS 1400 Shattuck Ave, 

Box 7-130, Berkeley, CA 94709, (510) 339-1281 

SLAMMIN' LETHAL BEATS FOR THE ’90'S 20 hip-hop 
beats on DAT or cassette. Created by the 456 
Committee for use in live performance. Also avail- 
able- 48 "live" Funky Drum Loops for use in your 
productions. $100. 212-889-7955 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 




Clients:THE BOX, Def Jam, Rap-A-Lot, 
Col. Pictures, Jive, Ichiban, Relativity 

Call Eric Kline (305) 886-2129 


START YOUR OWN 
RAP LABEL! 

PROMOTE YOUR 
OWN RECORD! 
Business start-up guide 
Getting a distributor 
Making a video, 

Selling your music! Plus 
"How To" promotion guide 
with NATIONAL lists of key 
Rap radio stations/stores 
Rap video shows/magazines 
Distributors/Onestops, more! 

Chk/M.0. for $69.95 to 
"ACCW" P.0. Box 618-A 
Church Street Station 
New York, NY 10008-0618 
VISA/MC/ or for more info: 
(800)484-7072 ext.6181 or 
(212)409-1272 


1st Annual Hip-Hop Drawing Competition, with 
| cash prizes! Send conies of pieces no larger than 
11" X 14". Entry fee of $5 per submission. Send 
your fattest piece to: HIP-HOP COMPETITION c/o 
A.A. COMIC, P.0. BOX 380158, Miami, FL 33238- 
0158. ^Deadline May 15* 


LANGUAGE 


AFRIKUANDIKA-THE AFRICAN HIEROGLYPHIC WRITING 
SYSTEM IS BACK. This Pan-African alphabet is 
unique and easy to learn. Improve your ability to 
communicate and understand phonetics. Send 
$8.95 to Vantage Press Inc. 516 W. 34th St., NY, 
NY 10001. (800) 882-3273. Include $1.50 S&H 


“the first and the best” 
THE SOURCE 


LET’S GET BUSY! Recording studios 

1 - 809 - 563 - 9160 * 



the movie 

A HIP-HOP CLASSIC 
is now available on video! 

Send check or money order for 
$29.95 (includes postage) 

To: Pow Wow Prod. 

P.O. Box 892 
Times Square Sta. 

New York City 10036 
(allow 3 weeks for delivery) 


CHILL ON THE FANTASY LINE 

'Regular long distance charges apply. 

TAPES 


HIP-HOP MIX TAPES. World famous DJs. Top 
Quality Sounds. All tapes 90 minutes long. Send 
tor information to: Box 240, 328 7th Avenue, 
Brooklyn, NY 11215 


Controversial Underground Rap tape, originally 
only accessible in South Central. Now, due to 
demand, available by mail. Send S10 + S3 S&H to 
Black Market Tapes. Box 1403 Pomona, CA 
91769-1403. Allow 4-6 weeks. 


LOOKING foiaRECORD DEAL! 


mu fOMffJMF- 'll ntwsm's most C0MPLFFE « i Y 

✓ 400 NAMES ✓ ADDRESSES ✓ PHONE t FA* NUMBERS I 
k OF ✓ RECORD COMPANIES ✓ MANAGEMENT COMPANIES 
✓ MANUFACTURES ✓ STUDIOS ✓ PUBLISHERS & MUCH MORFI j 
ORDER NOW t GET POSTAGE i RUSH DELIVER*! 

Serfs (ted or Money Cnfef Jtyolfe to U. RECORDINGS! 
gp-? ■» f: sjt ^v.i 


needa DISTRIBUTOR ■ MANAGER 


NEED A DEMO? READY OR NOT STUDIO. HIP-HOP, 
DANCE AND R&B MUSIC. RECORDING AND RECORD 
PRESSING 4 PEOPLE WHO WANT TO HELP THEM- 
SHVES. CAa 2 GET OUR BROCHURE. 212-491-7253 

ATTENTION: RECORD LABELS, managers, produc- 
ers, rappers! Record w / the best. Our studio 
recorded Scarface & the Geto Boys. Call SOUND 
ARTS RECORDING STUDIO to discuss your record- 
ing project. 24 track Trident studio - Great rates! 
(713)464-G0LD or 8377 Westview Dr., Hou, TX 
77055 


Look out tor... 


LIFE LONG 


Underground remix tapes. Coming soon, check 
next month's Classifieds. 


VIDEO 
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Ragga Red Hat ! 

BY S.H. FERNANDO JR. 

B lowing up like a Kuwaiti oil well, dance- 
hall reggae finally launched a full-scale 
assault on the American music industry 
in 1992. Despite long-time success in Jamaica, 
Japan, and parts of Europe and Canada, this 
hardcore music has largely been hidden in 
the shadows of hip-hop on these shores. But 
based on the many hits released this past year, 
it is not surprising that Jamaica's pop music- 
packing more boom than a bag of Humboldt— 
is making heads nod and waistlines wind as it 
pumps in the clubs and ieeps across the urban 
soundscape. These days, a party just isn't a 
party without riddims. 

Not too long ago, if you wanted to groove 
on bass heavy, frenetic beats soaked in patois 
slang, you had to check college radio or the 
Jamaican enclaves of the Bronx, Brooklyn 
and Miami. Grammy award winner Shabba Ranks 


changed all that, bringing dancehall to day- 
time radio and the Billboard charts with his 
gold-selling, major label debut, As Raw As Ever. 
Close on his heels are Supercat, Mad Cobra, Buiu 
Banton, and a whole slew of raggamuffin youth 
who are out to catch wreck and cash checks, 
promoting an art form that has lent a lot to 
rap. 

Before Technics 1200's, even before Jamaican 
immigrant Kool Here unleashed break-beats 
on the Bronx, mobile sound systems livened 
up humid, island nights by spinning ROB sides 
at outdoor parties called “blues dances." With 
not much more than a single turntable and amp 
hooked up to homemade speakers large 
enough to accomodate a pumped up bass, 
Jamaican DJs mimicked U.S. radio locks and 
developed a lyrical flair, creating whole rhyth- 
mic monologues over the instrumental dub 
tracks of popular tunes. While the Rasta-inspired, 
roots reggae of Bob Marley and others gar- 
nered international acclaim, dancehall, like 
rap, remained an underground music of the 
streets. Then, in 1985, Prince Jammy's “Sleng 
Teng" riddim ushered in the new style of 
computer-programmed grooves, and the mod- 
ern age of dancehall was born. 
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THE NEW BREED: THE MAJORS: 

RAP/REGGAE FUSION DOLLARS IN THE DANCE 


BDP’s Kris Parker, who has consistently rocked the reggae 
style, says, “The American audience is getting into dancehall 
because dancehall artists are, you know, coming to New 
York, hanging out with rappers, seeing what the audience is 
about, and they rhyme according to that. Once you realize what 
you’re listening to, you get into it, and I think the kids in America 
are finally getting into what they’re listening to. And it got heavy 
bass, and hard snare, and somebody rhyming fast.” At their 
roots, rap and dancehall have a great deal in common: the 
African oral tradition of the gri- 
ots (tribal bards); a ghetto her- 
itage; and a penchant for the 
past — as rap samples ‘70s 
funk and R&B, dancehall revives 
classic reggae basslines. 

Such similarities hold the key 
to their mutual commercial explo- 
sion. Since BDP’s “The Bridge 
is Over” adapted the catchy piano 
hook from Supercat’s “Boops” 
riddim, the dancehall smash of 
1986, the fusion of rap and reg- 
gae has made for a murderous 
mix. The proof is in the pudding: 

Supercat’s recent work with Heavy 
D on “Dem No Worry We,” and 
with producer Bobby Konders on 
the smash remix of “Ghetto Red 
Hot” (both from his major label 
debut Don Dada)\ Snow’s “Lonely 
Monday Morning”; Nubian Crackers’ 

“Two for the Time”; and of course, 

BDP. 

Blending rap and reggae has 
influenced rappers such as PRT and Fu-Schnickens and dance- 
hall stars like Daddy Freddy, Papa San, Tiger, and Mad 
Cobra. Daddy Freddy coined the term “ragga muffin hip-hop" 
on his pioneering 1987 single with Asher D, and he’s still mix- 
ing mediums on Raggamuffin Soldier, his latest collection of 
roughneck riddims on Chrysalis that features production 
from DJ Muggs. Papa San recently dropped “Dem Say Wi 
Wicked,” with beats produced by Clark Kent, while Tiger teams 
up with Q-Tip for “Who Planned It,” on his forthcoming Columbia 
release. Cobra, whose slow-jam “Flex" moved the hip-hop mas- 
sive, goes hardcore with the Geto Boys on “Dead End 
Street,” both off his debut, Hard To Wet, Easy To Dry. “If you 
listen to the song carefully,” he says, “I’m saying the same 
thing as the Geto Boys, the only thing, I’m more harder with 
the slang, the patois slang, and they’re with the Yank 
slang." 

Whatever the lingo, American rappers and Jamaican DJs 
are talking about shared experiences; in both styles, the lyri- 
cal content ranges from the hardships of ghetto life to straight- 
up party rhymes. And as a parallel to hip-hop’s gangsta records, 
dancehall’s “gun lyrics” and “slackness” glorify sex, money 
and murder to the tune of large record sales. This crossover 
of street styles appeals to rap and dancehall fans alike, and 
that blend has produced a quickly-growing market of listen- 
ers turned onto dancehall through the channels of hip-hop. 


Jamaica’s recording industry is ruled by producers, who 
release roughly 200 7-inch singles each week. While sheer 
volume suggests that someone is getting paid, it’s usually not 
the artists. According to Kingston native Supercat, “Lot of 
these producers are not into the business to develop artists. 
They’re hustlers." For this reason, he started his own label, 
Wild Apache, on which he produces such talent as Jr. 
Demus, Nicodemus, Burru Banton, Josey Wales, Trevor Sparks, 
and Sluggy Ranks. “There’s good people and bad people in 
the business, and we don’t want to 
point the finger at no one, yunno? 
But there’s not as much good peo- 
ple in the business, and that is what’s 
keeping the business stagnant for 
so long, when the business should 
be organized.” 

Make way for the majors, who 
headed down en force to last August’s 
Reggae Sunsplash to lay claim to ris- 
ing talent. MCA bigwigs jetted in on 
a Lear with pockets bulging, and 
came away with veteran singer 
Barrington Levy. Mercury got the catch 
of the day with current sensation 
Buju Banton. But Columbia, by far, 
remains the leader of the pack 
with a growing dancehall roster 
that includes Supercat, Tiger, Cobra, 
Tony Rebel, and New York’s Jamalski. 

The person behind this resurgence 
of reggae at Columbia is A&R rep- 
resentative Maxine Stowe, niece of 
the legendary Jamaican producer 
Clement “Coxsone” Dodd. Dancehall 
music, she says, “Has no business base, and no continuity 
with the development of the artist.” Even in the early ‘80s, 
when the majors were scooping up roots reggae acts, noth- 
ing was really known about the market, and when sales slumped, 
label support vanished. But Stowe is optimistic about the 
future: “The whole information system is only gaining every- 
day. We’re not just establishing the artist, we’re establishing 
the genre.” 

NEW JACKS: 

FRESH FOR 92 AND BEYOND 

Dancehall is growing not only from its roots in Jamaica, 
but also from the many pockets of Caribbean culture in places 
like Brooklyn, Toronto, and London. New York radio jock and 
producer Bobby Konders and his stable of artists known as 
Massive Sounds mix reggae, club, and hip-hop on their self- 
titled Polygram release of this year. Featuring the rap/reggae 
fusion hit “Mack Daddy,” with toaster Mikey Jarret, the bub- 
bling “Rising to the Top,” sung by Raff, as well as ‘nuff other 
deep bass sounds, Konders gets big respect in rap and reg- 
gae circles alike. 

“You’re always gonna have the hardcore stuff that proba- 
bly never really gets onto a major label — except maybe for one 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 



HEAVY D AND SUPERCAT HAVE TEAMED UP FOR THE 
HITS "BIG & READY' AND “DEM NO WORRY WE' 
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DISC MAKERS 


Complete 
Cassettes 
in 7 Days! 

WITH BLACK & WHITE INSERTS 

Club Series: 

300 C-12 Cassettes 

$499 


^ Complete with design, typesetting, y 
film and printing, Dolby HXPro . 
duplication, clear shell 
and box 


Includes FREE Graphic Design 
• Dolby HX PRO Duplication • 

• HI-TECH Clear Shell • 

• Major Label Quality • 


Some happy clients who 
got their cassettes FAST: 



Greg Disotell, 

New Orleans, LA 
"Your excellent service 
is much appreciated." 


Call Today 
For Our FREE 
Full Color Catalog: 

1 - 800 - 468-9353 





12-INCH SINGLES 


ARTIST 


TITLE 

LABEL 

1) SUPERCAT 


"Ghetto Red Hot" 

Columbia 

2) CUTTY RANKS 


"A Who Seh Mi Dun" 

Roof Int'l 

3) CHAKA DEMUS 
& PLIERS 

- 

"Murder She Wrote" 

Mango 

4) BUJU BANTON 


"Boom Bye Bye" 

V.P. 

5) MAD COBRA 


"Flex" 

Columbia 

6) MIKEY JARRET 


"Mack Daddy" 

Mercury 

7) SHABBA RANKS 


"Ting-A-Ling" 

Shang 

8) BUJU BANTON 


"Browning" 

Penthouse 

9) TIGER 


"When" 

Steely & Clevie 

10) RED FOX 


"Pose Off" 

Tan-Yah 

& SCREECHIE DAN 

11) DIRTSMAN 


"Hot This Year" 

Tan-Yah 

12) GENERAL DEGREE 


"Granny" 

Main Street 

13) YAMI B0L0 


"Glock War" 

Yam Euphony 

14) PLIERS 


"Bam Bam" 

Mango 

15) CAPELT0N 


"Special Guest" 

Outernational 

16) BUJU BANTON 


"Love Black Woman" 

Riddim Int'l 

17) COCOA TEA 


"Go Home Soundboy" 

Digital B 

18) GARNET SILK 


"Fill Us Up With Your Mercy" 

JammyS 

19) JUNIOR REID 


"Banana Boat Man" 

J.R. 

20) COL. LL0YDIE 


"Hell Up In Harlem" 

Techniques 

21) TIGER & SUPERCAT 


"A Wa Do Them" 

Wild Apache 

22) COBRA 


"Tek Him" 

Digital B 

23) NINJAMAN 


"School Pickney Sing Ting” 

Greensleeves 

24) LITTLE KIRK 


"Ease The Pain" 

Shocking 

& WAYNE WONDER 

25) SNOW 


"Lonely Monday Morning" 

East/West 

ALB 
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ARTIST 


TITLE 

LABEL 

1) SUPERCAT 


Don Dadda 

Columbia 

2) SHABBA RANKS 


As Raw As Ever 

Epic 

3) MAD COBRA 


Hard To Wet, Easy To Dry 

Columbia 

4) DADDY FREDDY 


Raggamuftin Soldier 

Chrysalis/EMI 

5) NINJAMAN 


Rounty Hunter 

V.P. 

6) BOBBY K0NDERS 


Massive Sounds 

Mercury 

7) SHINEHEAD 


Sidewalk University 

Elektra 

8) VARIOUS ARTISTS 


Roglemania 

Montana 

9) VARIOUS ARTISTS 


Ram On The Root 

Roof Int'l 

10) VARIOUS ARTISTS 


Reggae Hangar a Vol. 2 

Sonic Sounds 


1328 N. 4th Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 
FAX: 215-236-7763 


COMPILED BY HOAGY, EDITOR/PUBLISHER OF DUB CATCHER: THE SOUL 
VOICE OF JAMAICAN ROOTS P.0. BOX 4203, HIGHLAND PARK, NJ 08904 
PHONE: 908/545-1830 







ITS ALRIGHT 


Written and Produced by Hie Boys 


Featured on 
the Original 


HB-61403-1/2/4 


self-titled 
debut album 
Classic 
Example 


BI-61333-2/4 


Executive 
producers: 
Maurice Starr, 
Cecil Holmes, and 
Wayman Jones 


Available on Boston 
International Records 
Compact Discs and 
Cassettes 
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CA 91521 Under exclusive license 
to Hollywood Reoords, 500 S. 
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91521 Distributed by Elektra 
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Dancehall's Young Sensation 


1 19-years-oId, Burn Banton (aka 
Mark Myrie) has already been 
DJ’ing professionally for the last 
5 years. The toast of his hometown of 
Kingston, Buju's gritty lyrical flow 
(reminiscent of Shabba) has earned him 
props among reggae fans worldwide. 
Among literally hundreds of single releas- 
es, his massive hits include “Love Mi 
Browning," “Big It Up," “Batty Rider," 
and “Boom Bye Bye" (which recently came 
under fire for its anti-gay lyrics). Bulu 
is the rising star of the dancehall, and 
will be releasing his first album for Mercury 
in March. Tracks will be produced by Mikey 
Bennett, Bobby Digital, Steely, Dave Kelly, 
and Sly & Robbie. 

The Source: Explain how you got into the music 
industry. What was your first record? 

Buju Banton: I was introduced to the music 
business — the real side of the music busi- 
ness — after leaving the dance with a fellow DJ 
friend of mine by the name of Clement Irie. 
We went to the studio called Penthouse. When 
we reached Penthouse there was a producer 
by the name of Robert French, who did some 
work at the time with Clement Irie. Clement 
Irie introduced me to him, and I decided to 
do a track for him. I did a first track entitled 
“The Ruler,” which wasn't released here in 
Jamaica. It was released in Canada because 
over there the producer release the tune in 
foreign land ‘cause the local market too small. 


What was your first hit in JA? 

Actually the first tune came in 1989, with a 
track called “Stamina Daddy” on the Techniques 
label, for Winston Riley. Then the big hit was 
the “Browning,” on the Penthouse label last 
year. 

How difficult is it for an artist to make a name 
for himself in Jamaica right now? 

Well, it’s quite a task. Believe me. It’s quite 
a task because you have to be open, you know, 
facing all sort of embarrassment and nuff, nuff 
struggle, yunno? You have to appreciate it 
when you get the chance. Appreciate it, ok? 
‘Cause you have to realize that we have it 
rough, rough, very rough. So you find, when- 
ever an artist from the ghetto make it, him 
appreciate it 150 percent. 

Tell me about your rise to success. 

I started off on a sound system by the name 
Rombo International, from Readings Road in 
Kingston, with artists like Flourgon, Sanchez, 
Daddy Lizard, Red Dragon, Clement Irie, Waynie 
Wonder — yunno, we’re all in the same circle 
together. It was difficult, believe me, because 
when the [first] record was released it didn’t 
get any promotion this side of the market, ok? 
So it was quite difficult, but, see the Father 
help us get through with it. 

What makes you different from all the other 
DJs out there? 

I feel it's my charisma and charm to all the 
ladies, seen? Love the girl from shoe stump 
to glove. 

Why is it that artists put out so many 
records in JA? 

Well, the reason there is so much vinyl in 
the market is because, if I say, our business 
change now, yunno. Way back in the ‘70s, 
artists put out records every six months, but 
now we have to keep giving the fans what them 
want. The main reason for that, the main 
reason, is that producer, them hold up the 
tune. And nobody wants to release a tune. 
They don’t want to be the one to break you 
on the market. Its a big decision the produc- 
er have to make here. 

Also the artist doesn’t make much money off 
the records right? 

No, 30 cents a copy. 

You are on the scene at a time when dance- 
hall has become really big in America. What 
do you see as the reason for the sudden 
popularity of dancehall here? 

Well, reggae music, it have a sweet melody, 
ok. Anybody into music can love it. It’s the 
music for those type of people. The young folks 
catch onto it easy — the drum and the bass — 
the young folks catch onto it easy. So every- 
body is accepting reggae music now, which 
is quite good for our industry. Reggae music 
is strong music. 

But dancehall is more than music. . . 

Dancehall is a culture, man. Dancehall culture 
is all about how we express ourselves as 
Jamaicans through our music. This culture is 
coming from way back. It receive many fights. 
It’s a potent weapon — our freedom. It’s 
automatic to me, it’s our heritage which nobody 
can take away. 

S.H. FERNANDO JR. 



SUPERCAT 

Veteran Don Of The Dancehall 

B orn William Maragh in the Sevright 
Gardens section of Kingston, 
Jamaica, Supercat is a hardened 
veteran of the dancehall. Known to many 
hip-hop fans for the the slamming remix 
of “Ghetto Red Hot" and his collabora- 
tion with Heavy D, “Dem Ho Worry 
We,” this devoted student of Ja has been 
winning over fans for years with his ener- 
getic vocal presence. Influenced by the 
originators of the dancehall style— peo- 
ple like Count Machouki, King Stitch, Lord 
Comic, Daddy U-Roy, Dennis Alcapone, 
and Big Youth— Cat's career has produced 
a constant string of hits including “Boops," 
“Sweet for My Sweet," and “Mud Up.” 
Mow in the ‘90s he leads the raggamuf- 
fin invasion with a debut album, Don 
Dadda, that is introducing dancehall to 
a whole new generation. 

The Source: A lot of people who hear you today 
don’t realize you’ve been in this for a while. 
How would you explain your longevity in the 
field of dancehall? 

Supercat: Well I don’t really know, you see. I 
just know that I have a vibe and a strong 
vibe within the music and the music is a part 
of I man, and if I stop doing this then there 
is nothing else I could do to feel relaxed and 
comfortable. So therefore it’s a vibes inside 
I man, and this vibe is coming from the 
heartbeat of the people, who I man love to 
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entertain so much. Always there’s a feeling 
for I man in the music so that is what keep I 
man going. 

Talk a little bit about what the dancehall is 
like in JA? 

The dancehall in Jamaica provide happiness for 
the ghetto people ‘cause these are the peo- 
ple who cannot afford to go to an expensive 
show, yunno. So they can go to the dancehall 
cause they don’t got a cable TV, where they 
can turn on their cable and watch cable TV. 
Some of these people don’t even have an 
ordinary TV. Some of these people maybe have 
a radio, and so their enjoyment come from 
the dancehall where they can pay $10 [Jamaican 
dollars — equals less than $1 American] and get 
inside the dancehall, while if they’re trying to 
go to an expensive show, maybe cost them 
$100 or $200 [$10 to $20, a significant por- 
tion of the average Jamaican’s monthly income]. 
They can’t afford that, so you see, the dance- 
hall will always be there, and kickin’, cause it’s 
the roots of the people. The people who enjoy 
the music and the people who create the slang 
and the people who make all of that for the 
music. 

Why are there so many records coming out 
in JA almost daily? 

Well, ah, some of those things that you hear 
is like, ah, from the dancehall — playin’ and com- 
petition and clashing and things like that. And 
a lot of those songs, people like what’s goin’ 
on and so they go to the studio and those songs 
become record. And if those records sell then 
the tune or the song get support — bam, bam, 
bam. So if you hear this song responding to 
that song, it just something that happened in 
the dancehall in competing against each other, 
sound systems competing against each other, 
so it's a thing that develop within the music. 
Dancehall has been big worldwide for a 
while. Why do you think it has taken so long 
for Americans to catch on to it? 

Because it is not like Bob Marley roots, rock, 
reggae where there’s slow version and slow 
words and you could easily listen to what Bob 
Marley’s saying in English. The DJ in the dance- 
hall is more like broken English, which is patois, 
and so it’s like the Cockney slang from 
London. So if you don’t understand a lot of 
these words and the terminology these guys 
use, you know, its very hard for you to catch 
on. 

Do you think the newfound popularity of dance- 
hall in America is just hype or is it here to 
stay? 

We in Jamaica we don’t say hype, yunno? What 
is happening is just happening, yunno? And if 
Shabba is out there selling records, Supercat 
is selling records, Tiger is selling records, Cobra 
is selling records, it’s just happening. Just like 
when rap on the scene they say rap was going 
nowhere, rap is gonna stop — until rap climbed 
to the top. This is reggae, and reggae is approach- 
ing the international frontier once again. I just 
hope for the best for the artists that is com- 
ing out of Jamaica and elsewhere in the Caribbean, 
out of elsewhere, who is doing reggae music 
because now is the time. 

What effect has hip-hop had on the populari- 
ty of dancehall? 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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THE EXPLOSION OF DANCEHALL 



RED HOT RAGGA! 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE B5 


or two acts,” Konders says. "Maybe you’ll 
have your Shabba or Supercat, but it’s 
like certain things blow up in New York, 
that in the rest of the country, they don’t 
do nuthin’. They’re bonafide, but the 
major label never puts them out.” Konders 



releases underground artists on his own 
Massive B label, whose recent New York 
Rude Boys compilation features rough, 
ragga toasting over hip-hop and dance- 
hall riddims. Currently, he is producing 
Major Mackerel, Junior Demus, and Ini 
Kamoze. 

Jamalski, formerly with BDP, is anoth- 
er artist who finds his inspiration in the 
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dancehall — having studied the styles of 
such vintage greats as Lee Van Cliffe, 
Lone Ranger, Tappa Zukie, U-Roy, and 
Dillinger. Though not Jamaican, he says, 
"I learned [toasting] from taking in the 
vibe, and loving the culture, yunno.” He 
applies his knowledge and skill to New 
York City’s hip-hop circles. “When 
heads was kickin’ freestyles in a circle,” 
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he says, “I would use that same beat — 
the same fundamental hip-hop beat — to 
kick some reggae lyrics." Jamalski’s album 
promises to be a seminar in hip-hop/reg- 
gae fusion with tracks produced by Skeff 
Anselm, Kenny Dope, and Parker Lee. 

Taking off from the great white north, 
the Toronto-based rapper/toaster/singer 
called Snow is already catching wreck as 
the top-ranking Caucasian on the mic. His 
debut album Twelve Inches of Snow (East- 
West/Atlantic), produced by M.C. Shan, 
showcases bouncing basslines mixed with 
ragga and hip-hop beats. Snow chats rude 
boy style over cuts like “Runaway," 
“Champion Sound,” and the first sin- 
gle, “Lonely Monday Morning,” and he 
flaunts honey-glazed vocals on the album’s 
love songs. 

Like hip-hop, dancehall embodies a 
lifestyle and culture beyond the music. 
“Dancehall is a vibe and an energy,” says 
Jamalski. “That’s where the whole jump 
up thing comes from. It’s a real crowd 
response kind of music.” For Supercat, 
“Dancehall is about many different things,” 
not just girls and guns, as the critics say. 
“It’s the music about bringing the peo- 
ple together, especially ghetto people, 
who don’t know how to have a good time.” 
Just as hip-hop grew larger than the fad 
many people thought it to be, dancehall 
will continue to expand its audience. 
Because as Cobra explains, “Dancehall 
is a culture — the life that the ghetto youth 
live.” 0 

SUPERCAT CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69 

Well hip-hop is here to stay like reggae is here, 
and reggae is here to stay. Reggae have a hold 
on his people, and hip-hop have a hold on his 
people, so there is no changes and there is no 
difference — only because reggae fans listen- 
ing to rap at this moment, and a lot of rap fans 
are listening to reggae, so reggae/hip-hop has 
its crossroad, and there is nothing wrong 
with that exchange. 

You were born and raised in the ghetto, and 
your music reflects a ghetto sensibility. 
Now that you live in the suburbs of Long Island 
is your music affected at all? 

Living anywhere in the world don’t affect your 
music. Music is a vibe that come naturally from 
the human structure, and what’s happening 
around you, and what’s happening in the 
wave of the year and things like that — the move- 
ments and realistic thing that happen in life. 
You have to live a life to sing about something, 
you know what I’m saying? 

Is it more important to you for people to be 
able to dance to your music or do you want 
them to check the lyrics as well? 

Both. Lot of lyrics have message and other 
lyrics are just for partying or having a good 
time. And this is not just entertainment, this 


is also teaching ‘cause a lot of these youth 
coming from the ghetto they sing about many 
different thing. They sing that they want to 
have a good life, they sing that life is tough 
in the ghetto, they sing about school condi- 
tion, and they sing about girls. And if there 
is gun also, they can highlight the guns also 
‘cause that is where some of the bad things 
go on. And it’s not only a music for enter- 
tainment, but also there is many song which 
come with message. 

What makes Supercat original in the crowd- 
ed and competitive world of dancehall? 

I been in this business a long, long time. 


Started as an amateur, from 1971 to ‘72, 
just hanging around the mike as a little kid, 
practicing alongside people who are better 
and professional, today, maybe not singing 
now, but producing business, and thing like 
that. And I’m still here doing the work, 
never really tried to sing song for no one else 
song that is out there, never tried to do other 
person’s song, I always tried to have an 
original lyric, and not putting out too many 
song at one time — try to space them as much 
as I can. And basically I can say that is it. 


S.H. FERNANDO JR. 
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what is ruining hip-hop. 

What is ruining hip-hop 
is groups like EPMD." He 
then went on to explain 
to me that EPMD isn't 
diverse enough or some 
other white boy shit. 
EPMD's ruining hip-hop? 

Is he crazy!? Yo, we are 
letting too many white 
boys that don't know 
shit into our music. 

Don't tell me about my 
music. I grew up on it. I 
live it and breathe it. 

It's the only music I 
know. You don't see me 
telling him about Sinead 
O'Connor. (CW) 

APRIL 

1992 

THE VALUE OF VINYL: This 
month, The Source spon- 
sored a College Tour 
throughout the East 
Coast. After the Durham 
(NC) show, we were 
attempting to leave the 
venue. I tried to get in 
the tour van, but some- 
one asked me to ride in 
the rental car— for what 
was almost the last ride 
of my life. There were 
three in front and three 
in back, I was up front in 
the middle. As we drove 
down the crowded strip 
back to the hotel, we 
saw some kids pull out 
and let off on two guys 
in a white car. After the 
gunshots, the white car 
turned off and hit a tree. 

I told our driver to 
slow down to let the 
(armed) kids pass. We 
did and then someone 
from our car said, 

"There they go, they 
pulled off." I was 
checkin' the rear view 
mirror, and I saw them 
get back on and dip 
through traffic. They 
pulled up right beside us 
and OC from Organized 
Konfusion yelled at me to 
"get downlll" He shoved 
me under the dash- 
board— don't ask me 
how I fit, but I was 
under it. The next fifteen 
minutes felt like an eter- 
nity. They let off six 
shots. Our car took 
three. We were driving 
100 MPH through red 
lights, around corners— 
cutting off cars, every- 
thing, the whole nine. 

My heart was racing, 
adrenalin pumping and 
mind exploding. There 
was mass hysteria in the 
car. The driver franti- 
cally asked, "What 
should I do?" Everyone 
had a different answer: 
"6et off this road." "No, 
stay on it." "Faster." 
"Slow down." "What the 


GOING SOLO 



It’s business, kid. 

T hat’s the basic response I give to anyone who 
calls me up, as many of my homies have been 
apt to do, with sad feelings about the break- 
up of groups like Main Source, 3rd Bass, Brand Nubian, 
The Geto Boys and N.W.A. I mean, these are only hip- 
hop groups. It’s not like The Great Depression or any- 
thing. 

In fact, the disbanding of groups is part of a pop 
music tradition that has finally begun to strike hip- 
hop hard. The ‘60s saw Jimi Hendrix give The Experience 
the boot and replace them with the Band Of Gypsys, 
who were subsequently shown the door to re-form 
The Experience, who splintered once again right before 
Jimi’s death. The Beatles broke up, leaving George 
Harrison and Ringo Starr to embarass themselves. 
Later, Parliament Funkadelic broke up, leaving 
members haggling over who owned various song rights. 
Michael Jackson left The Jackson 5, leaving his broth- 
ers hanging. More recently, Prince fired The Revolution, 
and both Van Halen and Kool & The Gang fired their 
original lead singers. This year, Motley Crue booted 
their singer, and the Red Hot Chili Peppers lost 
their guitarist — in the middle of a sold-out tour. 

Hip-hop hasn’t been immune to break-up fever. 
Back in 1985, Slick Rick left Doug E. Fresh’s group 
in a dispute over royalties after “The Show/La-Di- 
Da-Di” and went on to establish himself as one of 
hip-hop’s best lyricists. Doctor Ice left UTFO, and 
released a horrible album on Jive that no one 
seems to remember having heard. Others have left 
groups for solo careers with mixed results, like 
Professor Griff (Public Enemy), D-Nice (BDP) and Kool 
Moe Dee (Treacherous Three). 

But 1992 was the year five well-known groups decid- 
ed they couldn’t take it anymore. In 1990, when Ice 
Cube broke out of N.W.A to embark on a successful 
solo career after Straight Outta Compton, it repre- 
sented the first public, protracted and ugly split for 


a major rap crew. But even after the chart-topping 
follow-up, Niggaz4Life, the group continues to be torn 
by internal conflict. As MC Ren told The Source, “It 
ain’t definite that niggas broke up, but right now it 
don’t look like there’s gonna be another N.W.A album 
poppin’ off.” Later, Dr. Dre told me, “When I left 
Ruthless, I took the sound with me.” He also expressed 
his admiration for some of Ren’s EP and said that 
he had not spoken to Yella in weeks. As recent as 
two months ago, Eazy E optimistically said, “There 
will be another N.W.A album.” 

But in October, Eazy filed a federal lawsuit 
against Dr. Dre, Sony Music, Death Row Records 
(Dre’s new label) and others who allegedly forced 
Eazy to sign a contract releasing Dre, The D.O.C. and 
Michel’le from their contracts with Ruthless. Eazy 
claims that Sony Music representatives (i.e. Dre and 
his boys) physically threatened him with “bats and 
lead pipes and said stuff like ‘I know where your moth- 
er stays.’” Eazy is seeking $13.5 million in damages 
under the Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt Organizations 
Act (RICO), a federal law most often applied to organzied 
crime. Gangstas in the courtroom, hmmm. . . 

Brand Nubian, who once chanted “one for all and 
all for one,” have also experienced some turbulence, 
as evidenced by the departure of the person many 
considered the group’s lead vocalist, Grand Puba. 
Hyping his new solo album, Puba’s still pretty tight- 
lipped about the split: “I’d rather not comment ‘cuz 
I’m a very honest and sincere person and right now 
I don’t wanna, you know, I don’t wanna have to 
drop bombs in here.” 

The official line is, of course, that there’s no 
beef. “Puba always wanted to be a solo artist,” 
says A&R executive Dante Ross. “Looking back on 
the first Brand Nubian album, you’ll see that there 
were some cuts where he was solo. But Brand Nubian 
was never about one person. The group was the sum 
equal the parts, and that’s what made and still makes 
them dope.” But, then again, why does Puba’s solo 
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GOING SOLO 


luck's going on?" All the 
while, I'm under the 
dashboard right next to 
the motor thinking, 
"Damn, I'm about to be 
over. Am I going to get 
shot? Will the driver? 
Will we hit a tree? What 
about an on-coming 
car?" Over and over and 
over. 

Later, we searched 
the car for the bullet 
holes, which led us to 
the trunk. There were 
two slugs lodged in Biz 
Markie's crate of 
records: a two-and-a-half 
inch thick stack of vinyl 
saved our lives. So, If 
you're ever at a party 
with Biz and his records 
skip, cool out. It ain't his 
fault. (JP) 

WELCOME TO THE 

PROJECTS: The first voy- 
age of The Source Roving 
Rap Van turned the 
Tallahassee Holiday Inn 
into the tenements. I 
returned from our show 
in the wee hours of the 
morning, finding laundry 
hanging from the bal- 
cony, buddha on the table 
and hangovers all 
around. (BW) 

WAY 2 FUNKY PT. 3: In 

the very fat Hyatt in 
Cherry Hill New Jersey, 
during The Source College 
Tour, me and some other 
people from the tour 
were watching "In Living 
Color" on TV. We lit a 
joint during the last seg- 
ment. When the show 
was over there was a 
knock on the door. It 
was Tommy Davidson. He 
was in town to do a 
show the next day at 
Rutgers' Camden Campus. 
"Yo, I smelled the weed," 
he said. "Who's hold- 
ing?" He came in, did a 
quick impersonation of 
everyone in the room, 
then caught the joint. I 
told him who I was and 
that I was with Biz 
Markie when he did the 
phone interview with him 
for The Source. He got 
real excited because 
he's wanted to meet Biz 
ever since that. We went 
outside to the tour bus 
where Biz was asleep, 
but he wasn't having it. 
"This is the first sleep 
I've had in days. Don't 
bother me," grumbled a 
barely audible Biz Mark. 
Tommy never met the 
Biz. (CW) 

BIG6ETY-BUMRUSH: Being 
put on the exclusive 
Source guest list for Das 
EFX's first "big" show at 
the MUSE. But wouldn't 



joint include a fat shout-out to Sadat 
X but not Lord Jamar? 

Main Source has also experienced 
a rift, as lead vocalist, producer and 
beat-locator Large Professor walked 
out. The Source reported that Large 
Professor was not satisfied with the 
group’s management firm, which is actu- 
ally run by by Sondra McKenzie — who 
happens to be the mother of the 
group’s other members, DJ Sir Scratch 
and K- Cut. (Attempts to contact Ms. 

McKenzie for this article were unsuc- 
cessful.) Stu Fine, the head of Wild 
Pitch Records, admits that “the break- 
up was pretty ugly. We said in print that 
it was due to ‘musical differences,’ but 
part of it was also how money was 
distributed. Also, Paul [Large Professor] 
was ready to go solo. Kevin [K-Cut] is 
also an extremely talented producer, 
the hidden jewel so to speak.” Fine 
alludes to K-Cut’s feeling as if he were 
too much in the Large Professor’s shad- 
ow. Main Source is currently looking for a new MC. 
“We have 12 tracks in the can that are a rap away 
from being good records,” says Fine. 

3rd Bass are also history, with MC Serch releas- 
ing his Return Of The Product LP to mixed reviews, 
and Pete Nice about to unleash his own solo 
album. Once again, the reason? “Artistic differences,” 
John Scott, an employee at Rush Management explains. 
“Pete and Serch still talk.” But will there be anoth- 
er 3rd Bass album? “You have to talk to Pete and 
Serch about that.” Can you elaborate on that 
“artistic differences” thing? “When three artists have 
separate visions, sometimes one vision doesn’t coin- 
cide with the other two, or one vision doesn’t coin- 
cide with another which doesn’t coincide with anoth- 
er which doesn’t coincide with the first.” Oh, yeah. 

I decide to leave it at that and thank Mr. Scott for 
his time. 

Ironically enough, the origins of 3rd Bass sug- 
gest that the break-up was inevitable. Two white MCs, 
both gifted and capable of rocking a party, separately 
approached Russell Simmons in hopes of conduct- 
ing business with him. One, Pete Nice, was a vet- 
eran of college radio freestyle sessions. The sec- 
ond, MC Serch, was a spawn of the authentic hip- 
hop club circuit of the mid 80’s; a frequent spec- 
tacle, along with Busy Bee and Melle Mel, at The 
Latin Quarter. Pete was sharp and abrasive — an 
embodiment of the emerging post-Rakim “new school”; 
while Serch, with connections to T La Rock and many 
old school and Brooklyn acts ('a la Divine Sounds) 
was loose and from the streets. It was Russell who 
decided that these two — both of whom have said In 
many interviews that they did not like each other at 
first — would make a great team. Despite all the “artis- 
tic differences” talk, Daddy Rich — who is now Pete’s 
partner — stopped by our offices soon after the 
split and the “differences” he was talking about were 
personal, not artistic. If the case of 3rd Bass can 


teach us anything, it’s that shotgun marriages 
don’t last in the world of hip-hop. 

The Geto Boys, despite all the hype, have not 
broken up, says RaphA-Lot Records’ Director of Publicity 
Michelle Edwards. “Willie D left the group because 
he wanted to record music of a more political nature. 
Bushwick Bill, the only original member since they 

If the case of 3rd 
Bass cae teach us 
anything, it's that 
shotgun marriages 
don't last in the 
world of hip-hop. 

started, did record a solo album, but he’s in the stu- 
dio working on the next album. And Scarface, who 
has done a solo album, is still with the group. He 
does have a song on the South Central movie sound- 
track, but the group is even now working on the 
next Geto Boys’ album, which should be out in January.” 
As Willie D’s replacement, Big Mike of the group 
Convicts is stepping in. But on a “Yo! MTV Raps!” 
segment, Bushwick Bill hinted that the Geto Boys 
were, like 3rd Bass, a studio group put together by 
the record company rather than something that would 
have happened naturally. 

But how does this impact you, the hip-hop fan? 
You’ll get more music to choose from, which may 
or may not be a good thing judging from how poor- 
ly some of these newly-solo acts have done so far. 
Those artists who fall off will look twice as stupid — 
for putting out wack product and for leaving the group 
they were in. Those who succeed show and prove 
that they always had theirs on their own. O 
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BAY AREA OLDifeSCHOOI. REVIVAL 


Back To The future 


BY BILLY JAM 



MIXING & SCRATCHING 


“People these days have forgotten about 
DJing. In concerts and in videos, you see 
people just fakin’ it. And you see a lot of rap 
groups out there that don’t even have a DJ in 
back of them,” exclaimed FM20’s DJ Mixmaster 
Mike, shaking his head. During the New Music 
Seminar in New York last June, Mike won the 
DJ Battle for World Supremacy contest. A few 
months later, he and the other two West Coast 
Rock Steady DJs, Q-Bert (last year’s DMC champ) 

& DJ Apollo, won the DMC National Championships 
which took them off to London for the world finals. 

All of this they take in stride, being more 
interested in boosting awareness of hip-hop cul- 
ture than boosting their own egos. "Being a good 
DJ takes more than having speed and style and 
knowing your beats and breaks. You’ve got to know 
who invented scratching, like Grand Wizard 
Theodore in the Bronx and all the other pioneers 
of hip-hop.” 


GRAFFITI 


Berkeley graffiti artist Razer-1 of the KTD crew is 
a good example of someone who is true to the game. 

He’s been getting busy with spray cans for nine years 
now but has noticed a definite increase in the art form 
over the past year. "When I got back to Berkeley in 
June, after six months in LA, there was at least twenty 
new writers! Everyday I would see a new tag that I hadn’t 
seen before. A lot of kids are starting up tagging again 
and a lot of people are getting back into the breaking. There’s 
a revival going on, plus people are starting to respect the 
old school more. In fact, you see it even more in Los Angeles 
where they really have their act together, although we are 
more of a tight-knit community in the Bay Area.” 

Psycho City, a big vacant lot off Market Street in San 
Francisco, is a graffiti artist’s dream space. Named after the 
first piece of graffiti that appeared there in ‘85 by Dug-One, it 
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“Hip-hop has been so lucked with and watered down,*' says Alex Aquino off FM20, 
a San Francisco rap crew. “That's really why people are going back to the roots of 
where in the hell it came from." Between those too young to experience b-boy cul- 
ture the first time round and those driven back to basics by 
rap's commercialism, there is a definite revived interest 
in the full range of hip-hop culture beyond the latest 
chart-topper in the Bay Area. Fliers for breakdancing 
contests started popping up. Graffiti became more 
prominent. And there has been a renewed interest in 
old school DJ skills. 

What makes this more like a renaissance than just a 
revival is the direct link to old school culture. Q-Bert, 

Apollo and DJ Mixmaster Mike, the DJ mixmaster team 
of FM20 , were christened The West Coast Rock Steady 
DJs by New York's Crazy Legs who gets crazy 
props every time he visits the Bay Area. The 
South Bronx's Phase 2 and his magazine 
I.G.T. have inspired many Bay 
Area graffiti artists. And, no 
less significant, the Zulu Nation's 
West Coast membership has 
swelled over the past year. 


Q-BERT, DJ MIXMASTER 
MIKE AND DJ APOLLO (L- 
R) OF FM20 DISPLAY THE 
SKILLS HEARD 'ROUND 
THE WORLD 




Obviously, Dream’s work comes straight from the soul 
and, like most of his Bay Area counterparts, he’s 
tired of the commercialization of rap. "When rap- 
pers don't pay respect to graffiti artists, that’s 
when you start to lose the sense of hip-hop 
because it’s ignoring a whole element of hip- 
hop. Hip-hop isn’t just one thing. It’s all of 
these elements; the graffiti, the rapping, 
breakin’, the DJ’ing. It’s not some fad. It’s 
a whole culture!’’© 


is an important meeting place for Bay Area artists. A respected piece 
can last up to two months there. Razer-1 has a piece there, as do TMF 
(The Mellow Fellows) and Oakland’s (Mike) Dream (also ofcKTD). 

If you saw Spice-l’s “Welcome To The Ghetto” video then you’ve 
already seen Dream’s work which appears along with his former part- 
ner’s, Plan B, an Oakland rapper/graffiti artist who last June was 
shot and killed in a tragic case of mistaken identity. 


To help Dream mourn the loss, he sprayed a huge piece 
in his honor at 25th Ave and San Leandro 
down by the railway tracks in East 
Oakland. 


The Knuckleneck Tribe, the breakdancing members of FM20, are also part of The West 

Coast Rock Steady Crew and are just one of many active Bay Area breaking crews. Others include Dice 
Clan, Danger Zone, Jedi Clan, Bizerxs, Jughead Tribe, Renegade Rockers, Dangerous Image, 
Rock Force, Stank Muppets, Floor Survivors, 360, Sidewalk Breakers, Star City Crew and 
Bubula Tribe. 

The Bubula Tribe, whose members are all Filipino, are just one of the many Asian 
Bay Area hip-hop crews, who now have their very own network, Asian Nation. 
Its members include Asiatic Apostles, Lonnie Love, Ladda Sounds, Little 
Mars, and Bubula Tribe. April Badua of Bubula Tribe explains that for 
the “Bay Area’s large Asian community, hip-hop is really impor- 
tant because it brings people together in a positive way,’’ adding 
that “it even enables them to learn more about their own cul- 
ture — not just hip-hop culture.” 

Alex Aquino of FM20, who is Filipino, echoed this senti- 
ment: “It’s not just an Asian thing or a Latino or a Black or 
white thing or whatever. It’s all about real hip-hop and being 
true to the game!” 


TOP: DREAM AT WORK IN EAST 
OAKLAND. BOTTOM: THE 
KNUCKLENECK TRIBE 
AT PSYCHO CITY. 


BREAKDANCING 
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HIP-HOP MEMORIES 
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ya know it, shit happened and 
mad mo'fuckas bumrushed the 
door, resulting in everyone 
that I came with— who had no 
passes— getting in but me. 
Meanwhile, kids inside had big 
fun rhymin' along to every 
word of "They Want EFX" even 
though it was just officially 
released that morning. (LR) 

PURE JUMPS: It was the real 
underground flavor— a party 
at a dark, warehouse-type spot 
called The Shelter hosted by DJ 
Clark Kent. On the bill were 
Supercat, Kris Kross and Das 
EFX when they all had brand 
new shit out. Smoke was thick, 
heads were packed in and I 
found myself about five men 
deep from the stage. 'Cat 
kicked off the rugged flavor 
with his superior flow and the 
jumping and bo-bo's began. 
Then— fuck calling Kris Kross 
soft, 'cause those shorties had 
that whole crowd moving. Rut 
the real explosion happened 
when the bass dropped on 
"They Want EFX": like hundreds 
of human pogo sticks, we 
jumped in ferentic unison. 

Drayz did a fuckin' stage dive. 
Das ripped shit crazy that 
night and set the stage for 
their catapult to rap super- 
stardom. (JS) 

UP THE FDR ll\l THE MPV: Riding 
uptown on the FDR drive in DJ 
Premier's MPV mini-van hear- 
ing the new Gang Starr album 
for the first time, mad lifted! 
Too bad things went sour after 
the record review. I guess 
that's how it is when you take 
it personal. For the record, 
nobody up here was dissing 
that album. (MC) 


WAS IT SOMETHING I SAID?: 

Ice-T makes a surprise visit to 
The Source offices. After he 
takes care of business, he 
poses for a few flicks with a 
loaded, small-caliber firearm 
he had stashed in his pocket 
(just in case) pointed at my 
head. (RCD) 

HARD-HEAD: About 2 AM, right 
off the plane, I showed up at 
Carlos and Charlie's, a club in 
L.A. There were rumors flying 
around of a fight inside just as 
I saw my man 2Pac smoking a 
blunt outside. He passed it to 
me and we were talking when a 
very bloody-faced girl came 
out of the club and was escort- 
ed, by her girlfriends, to a 
Sheriff's patrol car which had 
just pulled up. 2Pac said, "Uhh. 
. . We gotta go," and he and 
two of his boys started 
towards their car. Not so fast. 
The Sheriff chased them about 
twenty yards down a hill 
before handcuffing and frisking 
all of them. Then the girl came 
down the hill. 

"Who hit you?” the sheriff 
asked her. 

"First he hit me,” she said 
pointing to one of 2Pac's boys. 
"Then he hit me. Then he hit 
me," she continued, fingering 
all three of them. That was all 
the cop needed to hear. Dackup 
arrived and they locked them 
all up. It was only then that I 
noticed blood on the front of 
one of their shirts. 

The comic relief was added 
in the form of a friend of the 
bleeding girl, who was yelling 
at the top of her lungs, "Yeah, 
who's the dumb bitch now, 
motherfuckah! You goin' to jail! 


Who's the dumb bitch now?!” 
And then two other very fly, 
model-looking girls, one leaning 
on the other smoking a 
cigarette in a glamour pose, 
"Ohh, no! Please officer, you 
can't lock him up. 2Pac is too 
fine! Please let him go." 

If you know that you were 
involved in some shit inside the 
club, don't stand around smok- 
ing blunts outside, waiting for 
the cops, hard-head, get the 
fuck outta there! (CW) 

MO MILES: Listening to Easy Mo 
Ree tell me about Miles Davis 
and how he used to call him up 
late at night talking about "this 
beat is a motherfucker." (MC) 

BLOW YOUR MIND: The first time 
we met Redman was the day he 
rolled into The Source under 
instructions from Rush bigshot 
Lyor Cohen to "get The Source a 
goddamn picture— now!" 
Redman came in and asked 
"Y'all got a pair of scissors?" 
We obliged his request, and he 
pulled out a Polaroid shot of 
him and some other guy in 
front of a carnival backdrop 
with the words The Greatest 
MC On The Planet scrawled 
under the image. He put the 
scissors to the photo, cut the 
other guy out and handed us 
the remains. We used the shot 
for our "Summer LP Preview" 
feature, and it looked kinda 
dope. (JS) 

MAY 1992 

NIGGAS IS CRAZY: May 1st was 

the day I saw New York shut 
down because "the niggers had 
gone crazy" 3000 miles away. 
Korean stores were boarded 
up and white people on the 
street were polite to me. First 
time ever. But that was just 
until they evacuated the city. 
Every highway, train, bus, 
plane and boat was jam-packed 
heading outta here. This blond- 
haired, blue-eyed guy that 
works down the hall from us 
was packing up at like one 
o'clock in the afternoon. I 
asked him where he was going 
and he made no bones about 
the fact that he was getting 
out of town. I told him that he 
was an idiot because nothing 
was gonna happen. His reply 
was, "Look, I'm as white as 
they come!" Nobody was trying 
to go out like Reginald Denny. I 
guess white people aren't all 
dumb. (CW) 

BIG SHOT OF THE EAST COAST: 

Kool Keith and the 


Ultramagnetic crew had 
become regulars at The Source 
office, popping in whenever 
album promotion or business 
activities brought them to the 
neighborhood. Keith always had 
on some trademark bugged 
gear— a cap with a propellor 
on the top, some brand new 
overalls, a pair of Pro Keds— 
you get the picture. One day, 
Keith called me on the phone all 
psyched to see the piece on 
Ultra in the issue with TLC on 
the cover. About fifteen min- 
utes later, Keith, Trevor, Moe 
and a couple of their boys sat 
in my office and I handed them 
the issue. Keith got bug-eyed 
as he examined the pages, and 
a wide, toothy smile crossed 
his face. Then he proceeded to 
read the entire interview 
word-for-word, breaking into 
hysterics at the funny parts, 
then catching his breath and 
continuing on the verge of 
laughter. The crew listened 
closely, nodded and laughed. 
With Reef's on-time prose and 
David Perez's fat photos, I 
knew we had done justice to 
the kings of underground rap. 
It's real messed up, but per- 
haps a kind of hip-hop purist 
destiny that their album didn't 
sell. (JS) 

WHOLE LOTTA DISSIN': Going up 
to Jim Brown's house right 
after a gang truce meeting. His 
house is fat, complete with a 
heated swimming pool and a 
breathtaking view of La-La- 
Land. It was a tough night for 
all around: Jim Brown got 
dissed by his daughter (the 
two haven't spoken in years 
and she showed up unexpected- 
ly) and Heavy D got dissed by 
an O.G., who told the 


"Overweight Lover" that he 
"shouldn't come up here from 
New York acting like a star." 

At least, the chagrined Heavy D 
had the guts not to leave, stay- 
ing for the entire three-hour 
meeting. (JB) 

SIGN OF THE TIMES: We're 
rollin' the Benz through the 
mean streets of Oakland on our 
way to Pooh Man's house. Fat 
basslines are exploding from 
the trunk as Ant Banks shows 
me the sights of his city. When 
we get to Pooh's block, we 
both notice some Rodney King 
verdict-inspired protest graffi- 
ti spray-painted on a nearby 
wall. There it stood, for all the 
world to see: rhodney king fuck 
whietev polece!!! I cringed. Banks 
shook his head and sighed, 
"Whoever wrote that should be 
ashamed of himself." (RCD) 

WILD STYLES: A fat graffiti 
show in at the Rempire art 
gallery in Soho— it was a 
throwback to the early days of 
the post-Bambaataa New York 
hip-hop scene, and, like figures 
frozen in time, many of the leg- 
endary names were in the 
house: Phase 2, Lee, Rock 
Steady, Fab 5 Freddy, Charlie 
Ahern, Henry Chalfant, Patty 
Astor, and X-amount of writers 
and personalities. A circle 
formed, break-beats came over 
the speakers, and Rock Steady 
tore up the floor. More people 
were talking than scoping the 
art, so I ended up going back 
the next week to take in the 
many flavors on the walls. Now 
that's entertainment. (JS) 

I THOUGHT WE WAS COOL: My 

worst memory has to be beef- 
ing with Gang Starr at their 
album release party even 



THE BEASTIE BOYS, HOUSE OF PAIN AND 
CYPRESS HILL SMOKED AND DRANK THEIR WAY 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY DURING A RABBLE-ROUS- 
ING, HOUSE-ROCKING TOUR IN '32. 
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though we were supposedly 
cool. As long as I've been at 
The Source, anything I've ever 
done concerning Gang Starr 
has been positive. But as soon 
as they didn't agree with the 
rating their album got in the 
magazine, I was the enemy. 

They must not have read the 
review. 

The worst part is that their 
manager and several people at 
their label knew what was up 
before it happened, but I didn't 
even get so much as a phone 
call from any of them. They 
know who they are. (CW) 

SHE'S OUTTA HERE; My homie, 
dream hampton, the-show- 
Kierna-the-ropes former asst, 
editor of The Source broke out 
to take on other important 
things. The IBWC (ha, ha)— 
Stephanie, dream and myself— 
will never be the same, dream, 
The Boys Club is still hell. (KM) 

125TH ST. HIGH: Das, Quest, 
Leaders and BDP at the Apollo. 
It’s packed and this isn't even 
the 11 o'clock. Anyway you 
slice it, between the rhine- 
stone personalized baseball 
caps and 700 series BMW's, 
it's hard to fight the high of 
125th St. on the night of a good 
hip-hop show. But on nights 
when performances like 
Leaders and Quest rockin' 
"Scenario" happen, they need 
to just take the damn seats up 
out the Apollo. Tip insists that 
we vote. KRS-"I love to hear 
myself talk"-0ne gets on and 
disses that plan. Easily the 
first time in a good while that I 
left a show completely hoarse. 
(KM) 

DAYZ OF WAYBACK: Being at a 
party for Gang Starr at Time 
Cafe and seeing Keith come 
over and, while drunk, start 
telling all of the sucker jour- 
nalists at the table that he 
knew me back in the day when 
we used to hit clubs and battle 
on the subway afterward. (Ro) 

"SHAKE IT, COME ON SHAKE IT": 

9:00 AM. A very sleepy Erick 
"E-Double" Sermon and Reggie 
"Redman" Noble arrive to play 
me the rough tracks of the 
just-completed Redman album. 

In a cramped office space, 

Erick and Redman not only play 
the tape, but as an added 
bonus, they perform the entire 
album— complete with sound 
effects and dance steps. (RCD) 

WATCH YO NUGGET: I was at 

writer Kevin Powell's birthday 



TLC WAS ONE OF A GANG OF ARTISTS THAT HELPED PUT ATLANTA PERMA- 
NENLT ON THE HIP-HOP MAP IN '92. HERE, THEY CHILL WITH HEAVY D. 


party which was being taped 
for MTV's "The Real World." It 
was a keg party. You had to 
pay three dollars for a cup, 
then you could have as many 
refills as you could drink. 
Heather B was in charge of the 
keg and Deborah Gregory, a 
writer for Essence, apparently 
didn't want to pay her three 
dollars— at least that's the 
c story I heard. Maybe that's not 
what happened, but all I saw 
was Heather on top of Deborah 
in the kitchen, arms flying, the 
whole shit. 

When they were finally 
pulled apart, Deborah was 
scrambling to get out of there, 
while two dudes were 
restraining a screaming 
Heather, "That bitch better 
leave! That bitch better leave!" 
Somebody hit Deborah in the 
head with a Heinekin bottle. 

That incident never made it to 
the show. (CW) 

JUNE 

1992 

BATTLING: Being in Los Angeles, 
battling Mellow Man Ace, ALT 
(A Lighter Shade Of Brown)— 
and, a day later, riding with 
Kid Frost in his convertible on 
the freeway (on the way to the 
hospital where his son may 
have been dying). (Ro) 

BLACK-OWNED: This year 
marked my very first voyage 
to the West Coast. I'll admit, 
before then, I had absolutely no 
idea how real the LA "riots" 
were. But everywhere there 
were Black folks, there were 
ashes. Real ashes. I drove past 
the ruined places that before 
then, I’d only seen pictures of 
laying around in the office. I 
got my nails done at a Korean 
place that had a "Black-Owned" 


sign in the window. I saw my 
first Crip and my first Blood — 
at the same party. (KM) 

DA BRUTHAS GRYM: One of the 

fattest demos came to Unsigned 
Hype this year. A whole tape of 
fat tracks but no address and 
no phone number on the pack- 
age. Now how do you expect to 
get hooked up like that? GRYM 
stands for Ghetto Repaired 
Young Minds. I don't get it, but 
I'm checking for Da Bruthas. 
(MC) 

DRIPPY DOGG: At the Penthouse 
Players Clique record release 
party— held in a smoky 
Hollywood club where the men 
played pool and the women 
were dressed to get in a 
pool— was the first time I real- 
ized that DJ Quik doesn't look 
silly. In fact, only a small hand- 
ful of the men there could actu- 
ally lean their heads up against 
the window without leaving 
very interesting smudges. I'm 
sorry fellas, y'all be buggin'. 
(KM) 

RING ’EM: Being accused of 
calling EPMD "pussies" and 
"bitches" during one of my 
late-night-while-drunk phone 
calls to Set To Run Publicity. 
The message was taken wrong; 
I meant someone else. EPMD 
were cool if not a little plastic. 
(Ro) 

AIN'T NO HALF-STEPPIN': 

Important issues to the hip-hop 
community were being dis- 
cussed at the end of the New 
Music Seminar's final rap 
panel, when we were rudely 
interrupted. Someone from a 
rock panel next door busted in 
with a weak, idealistic shout: 
"Hey, man, they're always sep- 


arating us, we should tear the 
walls down, we're all one." 
Some sleepwalkers in our room 
clapped and cheered. 

We attempted to continue 
our discussion when the inva- 
sion began. They were coming 
from everywhere. They filled 
the back, filtered down the 
sides, and even had the audaci- 
ty to stand on the platform. If 
no one else was going to do it, 

I was going to put these for- 
eigners out myself. Even 
though the moderator was try- 
ing to cut me off, I managed to 
get to the mic. "This is bull- 
shit," I bellowed. "I'm tired of 
your insignificant and insincere 
attempts to show us you're 
down with the cause. You come 
in here today to show your 
support and then you'll leave 
and go back to your lily-white 
neighborhoods and forget 
everything, while we're left 
here to continue our battles. 
You need to get the fuck out if 
you're not down with every- 
thing we're saying here!!!" 

(JP) 

JULY 

1992 

GANGSTA, GANGST : Running 
into Chi-Ali in my L.A. hotel and 
warning him about trying to be 
hard in a town full of 'bangers, 
then while drunk at 3 A.M., 
rolling into Speech's hotel 
room and scaring the hell out 
of him again. I was with a 
coupi'a gangbangers. (Ro) 

OH GOD!: The first time I saw 
Rakim's "Don't Sweat The 
Technique" video, I remem- 
bered the time in junior high 
when I wanted to be an "Earth" 
(a female in the 5% Nation, 
girlfriend of a "God"). Anyhow, 
as I checked the interesting 


assortment of white women in 0 
Ra's latest, somehow I couldn't 
imagine their names being 
Shaquila, Asia or Starmecca. 

Boy, times have changed. Good 
thing I didn't convert. (KM) 

AIN'T NO FUTURE FOR THESE 
COPS (PART 2): Oddly, while 
traveling with the Hit Squad 
this summer on The Source Van 
Tour, the Side Kick came along 
and we had another experience 
with 5-0 (see Feb.). Only this 
time there were no rappers 
involved: they proceeded to 
speed away (smart thinking), 
while me and my boy Tony 
were stopped for a cracked 
windshield. By the way, is a 
cracked windshield any reason 
to search under the hood, in 
the gas tank and all in our 
bags? Nevertheless, we caught 
up with the Hit Squad and the 
van after being kept for only 
45 minutes!!! (Mill) 

NO GLOVES: Watching Redman 
and K-Solo proceed to playfully 
slapbox and wrestle with each 
other for over 20 minutes as a 
nervous engineer pleaded in 
vain for them to continue their 
soundcheck before The Source's 
"The Mind Squad Presents The 
Hit Squad" party. (LR) 

WHATUP JAY?! : Cee Wild and I 
heard that Gang Starr was in 
LA to appear on the Tonight 
Show with Jay Leno. Since we 
were in town, we decided to go 
to the show on the last minute 
tip. Gang Starr's label 
arranged for me and Cee Wild 
to attend, but they didn't have 
seats for us. After everybody 
else in the (all-white) audience 
was seated, we were escorted 
by some NBC people through 
the crowd to two seats that 
were roped off. Imagine how it 
was for Jay to look up, expect- 
ing to see your wife and 
instead being greeted with a 
"Whatup Jay" from two broth- 
ers in her seats. We had crazy 
juice at the Tonight Show. It 
made sitting through my first 
complete Tonight Show almost 
tolerable. SIKE!!!!! (CM) 


WELL, WE WAS THIRSTY: On The 

Source Hip-Hop Van Tour, it was 
customary to stop at local 
radio stations and "meet and 
greet" the staffs. One particu- 
lar "Black" radio station didn't 
have much interest in that 
"other type of Black music" 
(hip-hop) and seemed hesitant 
on even letting us in the door 
(even though the stop had been 
previously arranged). We Look 


V" 
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A visual interpretation of the year in hip-hop. 


THIS PAGE: 

DOZE 

1992 on some crazy shit 
FOLLOWING PAGES: 

ANDRE LEROY DAVIS 

"Feel The Vibe" 

BDP ejects PM Dawn from the stage of a 
New York City nightclub in January. 

MAC MclSILL 

"The Griot" 

Like the West African storytellers that 
passed on information about their culture, 
rappers keep the history, the people, and the 
culture alive; the song never dies. 

WARREN DRUMMOND 

"T Hunt" 

Ice T becomes the target of police 
and right-wing organizations for his 
"Cop Killer" song. 

GRANGER A. DAVIS 

"Fiddler In The Hood" 

Like Nero stroking the strings as Rome 
burned hundreds of years ago, George Bush 
(and Bill Clinton, for that matter) didn't get 
down to business after LA exploded. 

DEN RUHE 

"Buddhafied Lift Off" 

Hip-hoppers who are true to the culture 
display raw enthusiasm for the music— it's the 
flavors that make ya jump! 

. TB1D JAMES 

"Mad Gear" 

Hip-hop style exploded in 1992— and the many 
flavors of fat gear were visible daily on 
your neighborhood street corner. 

TRAMP, HAYZ & CEE 

"The Year of Da Unda'Ground" 

Our favorite animated hip-hop fans— 

KR, Uneek, Zenora, Shaheed, and P-Nut— 
declare 1992 the year that things 
returned to basics. 
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their attitude as being a 
strange form of hospital- 
ity, so Redman and 
myself showed our 
appreciation by "accept- 
ing" a few cases of soda 
which had been left near 
the doorway. Noting our 
actions on camera, they 
quickly informed us that 
the sodas were not lor 
artists (which is, of 
course, what Red and I 
were thinking), so natu- 
rally we returned the 
sodas. To our surprise, 
we later heard the sta- 
tion had accused us of 
bringing guns there as 
well. Hmmm? (Mill) 

THE SLICKSTER: I was at 

DJ Quik's house in Rialto, 
CA, when he sent some- 
one to the store for him. 
About one minute later, 
Quik realized that he had 
forgotten to tell him 
something, so he ran out- 
side to catch him but it 
was too late. When he 
came back in, I noticed 
that the front door 
wasn't closed all the 
way. The air conditioning 
was on and I figured we 
didn't want the desert 
heat to come in, so I 
went to close the door. I 
grabbed the knob and got 
a handful of slimy hair 
stuff. I don't know what 
that nigger uses on his 
hair, but I definitely 
didn't want It on my 
hands. (CW) 


AUGUST 

1992 

ANOTHER ROUND: Getting 
drunk with Dr. Dre, 

Snoop Dogg and The 
D.O.C. in Ore's studio. 
Much liquor was poured, 
and the girls in the stu- 
dio to do background 
vocals were pleasurable 
to the eye. (Ro) 

BALANCING ACT: We were 
on the roof on the office 
building here and YZ, 
blunted out of his mind, 
walked around the ledge 
on the other side of the 
rails. He said it ener- 
gized him. I’m scared of 
heights, and it turned my 
stomach even to see 
someone else inches 
from a twelve story fall. 
(JB) 

A CIPHER ON THE ROOF: 

YZ, Eight-Off the 
Assassin, Schott Free, 
Baby Chill and 
Terminator. Eight-Off 


America’s Most Blunted 

BY DeANTHONY DARNELL 



“Yo, get two Phillies—” 

“Nah G, I want a White Owl, they burn better 
than Phillies Blunts — ” 

What’s a Blunt? What’s a White Owl? Why are 
so many hip-hop fans buying cigars? 

From the inspiration of the Rastafarians, who 
for years have rolled marijuana in banana skins, 
corn husks, and the fonta leaf of tobacco, 

New York brothers and sisters have started 
the trend of rolling weed with the outside layer 
of a cigar giving way to the birth of Blunts across 
the nation. 

When it began some ten years ago, the, favorite 
among the tobacco toking public was the El 
Producto by Dutch Masters. Then came the El 
Pinos and Caronas. Optimo was another, but 
everyone preferred the brown leaf over the green 
of the Optimo. All were different forms of Blunts 
but, these days, the Phillies Blunt has taken 
over all competition. 

1992 will go down as the year the Phillies 
Blunt industry blew up out of hip-hop. Blunt logos 
and slogans popped up on T-shirts, sweat shirts, 
belts, bags, and hats, all available at local retail 
clothing stores or bootlegged and sold by 
local street vendors. 

The only licensed holder of the Phillies Blunt 
logo is a company called Not From Concentrate. 
Ex-graffiti writer and NFC co-founder Stash cred- 
its King Ad Rock of The Beastie Boys for set- 
ting off the craze when he appeared on MTV 
wearing one of their Phillies T-shirts. People at the 
Phillies cigar company in Tampa, Florida received 
dozens of calls from fans looking for shirts, so 
they called the Beastie Boys management, who 
turned them on to NFC. After NFC got official licens- 
ing and started to mass-produce shirts, bootleggers 
began to cut large chunks out of their business. 
Now you can find bootleg Phillies and, more 
recently, White Owl shirts on street corners all 
over the place. An east coast distributor for Phillies 
Blunts told Stash that, in the last couple years, he’s 
raised his orders from 1,000 boxes per month to 
100,000. 

“Take 2 And Pass”... “Light Another”... “Although 
I hit a pound of herb I’m still nice with the verbs/ 
So fuck what you heard!” These are just a few hooks 
and titles recently used in hip-hop. Not all MCs 
get zooted, but this year alone, more hip-hop artists 
than ever have come out the box and said they smoke 
Blunts. Cypress Hill, Gang Starr, Nice ‘N Smooth, 
Grand Puba, and House Of Pain are a few. Many 
more just refer to Blunts in their music, like Redman, 
Das EFX, Black Sheep, Brand Nubian, Showbiz & 
AG, Diamond, Yo-Yo, Da Lench Mob, Organized 
Konfusion, and on and on. Cypress went all out when 
they appeared on the cover of High Times magazine 
and agreed to represent NORML, the National 
Organization for the Reform of Marijuana Laws. At 


a show at Wetlands in downtown Manhattan, Cypress 
was throwing Blunts into the crowd. 

Once there was a time when you would never see 
a woman smoking a Blunt in a club or anywhere, but 
now it's commonplace. The first time I saw a 
brother puffing a Blunt was back in ‘81. Later in 
‘83, when crack hit the streets, a lot of homeboys 
thought it was cool to smoke crack Blunts, called 
Whoolie’s, which marked the sad beginning of 
serious devastation to many young lives. People 
thought it was harmless, but what it did was 
“beam them up to Scottie,” and from Scottie meant 
the downfall of a lot of young men and women. 

Aside from the illegality and health risks of 
marijuana itself, the chemicals used in cigar 
paper are an undeniable health concern. Unfortunately, 
tobacco companies are not required by law to dis- 
close their chemical ingredients, which might 
deter more smokers. On the box of a cigarette pack, 
it reads: Surgeon General Warning — Smoking Causes 
Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, Emphysema, And May 
Complicate Pregnancy. The side of a Phillies Blunt 
box reads: Smoking Cigars Has Cancer Causing Affects. 
In the end, right or wrong, smoking anything 
leaves carcinogens in your lungs which can cause 
cancer. So if you’re going to smoke Blunts, at 
least be aware of the risks, and think about it. 
Like Dres said, “The choice is yours.” 0 
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illustration by gfs/not from concentrate 




provided crazy styles 
and most of the verbal 
percussion, and each MC 
took his turn and ripped 
shit. It was late after- 
noon, the weather was 
perfect and we were 
chillin' as the city raced 
home below us. My girl 
was there too, which 
was cool 'cause now she 
knows what the fun part 
of my job looks and 
sounds like. (JS) 


SEPTEMBER 

1992 

DOWN TO THUMP: One 

sure way to get a rise 
out of any real hip-hop 
fan: get a sneak screen- 
ing of the X-rated ver- 
sion of the FU2 video "No 
Head, No Backstage 
Pass," starring former 
porn star and rap fan 
Heather Hunter. Trust 
me— even if this video 
were released, you 
wouldn't see it on your 
local show or The Box. 
Greased, writhing bod- 
ies, hiked-up panties and 
jiggling body parts domi- 
nate this three-minute 
flesh spectacle that 
makes "Baby Got Back" 
and "Erotica" look like 
"Ben & Stimpy." This 
could have been the best- 
selling home video since 
"Truth Or Dare." (JS) 

GRAB MY THROAT: 

Hearing Joe Cooley's 
album, where he has a 
few songs about wanting 
to grab me by the throat, 
then calling him up to 
see what he really had to 
say to me. And ending 
the conversation with 
both of us being cool 
with each other. (Ro) 

NAW, GIRL: While hanging 
out with Da Lench Mob, 
one of their boys walks 
up. He's big as a 
linebacker and, as I fig- 
ured from the way he 
was talking, he's one of 
the bodyguards of Cube's 
Street Knowledge crew. 
He'd just gotten back 
from New Orleans with 
some of the artists. J- 
Dee pointed to the thick 
cast on his left arm, 

"You got that still on?" 

He shook his head, "Naw, 
girl, this is a new one." 
Just because you're a 
famous musician doesn't 
mean that your world 
gets less violent: you're 
still from South Central. 
(JB) 

MEMORIES COHT. 
ON PAGE 100 


Unsigned Hype 
Update 


BY MATTY C 


i 


or over two years. Unsigned Hype has given 
us a taste of the pure thing; raw and uncut 
hip-hop before kids even have a record 
deal. Granted, they might not all turn into rap super- 
stars, but so far, four Unsigned Hype winners have 
gone on to sign major label deals after appear- 
ing in The Source. A couple have taken the inde- 
pendent label route, and three more are current- 
ly negotiating with majors. 

We'll start back in ‘91 with the first Unsigned 
Hype artists to get signed, and move on down the 
line. Check the resume: 



FORMERLY POETICAL PROPHETS 
FROM Queens and Long Island, NY 

Unsigned Hype July '91 

SIGNED WITH 4th & B'Way/lsland in October 91 
SINGLE "Peer Pressure," out now 
PRODUCTION BY DJ Premier of Gang Starr 
WORK IN PROGRESS another single "Project 
Hallways" and album dropping early next year 
also working with producers Large Professor, 
Kerwin Young, and Paul Shabazz (who produced 
recent material for PE) 
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A Hot lime In 
15 Cifles 

BY J MILL 

resh from the Ford factory with only 200 miles 
on the odometer— and looking like a spiced-up 
m ambulance— The Source van emerged. It looked so 
odd that everyone had to look. In all fifteen cities that 
we visited over a two-month adventure, the same ques- 
tions and comments were repeated over and over 
again: “Does it really work?*' “How many speakers are 
there?” “What brand is the system?” “How many amps 
y’all got?” “Watch your back 'cause people around 
would love to get ahold of that!” “Pump that shit, play- 
er.” “Say dawg, I know that shit got some knock; turn 
it up!” 

When we obliged their requests, all you saw were 
teeth as everyone's mouths dropped when hit by the 
onslaught of the sound. The hardest motherfuckers in 
every city gave respect by turning their heads three or 
four blocks away to see the “loudest promo on wheels— 
98.7 Source,” broadcasting live in their town with no 
antenna necessary. 

If it dealt with hip-hop, we were there— three days 
in each city so no one was left out. By the end of the 
road, 30,000 cassettes, magazines and posters had 
been given away, and K-Solo, Redman, EPMD, Brothas 
Uv Da Black Market and Red Hot Lover Lover Tone were 
in need of new hands from signing so many autographs. 

10,000 miles later, the tour ended as the van and 
its crew arrived back in HYC. Heedless to say, it was 
interesting and everyone looks forward to doing it 
again. You can't beat watching Solo and Redman exhib- 
it their championship wrestling and boxing skills day 
after day, or watching the Hit Squad go down in b-ball 
to kids at a group home— not to mention the hospi- 
tality we received from the various fans across the 
country. See ya next tour, chump! 



THE SOURCE VAN SQUAD: 

KEVIN WEEKE5, JEREMY MILLER, TROY “PROBLEMS" ATKINS 


THE CREW OF THE SOURCE VAN WOULD LIKE TO THANK ALL OF 
THOSE WHO HELPED THE TOUR BECOME A SUCCESS: 

BILLY T., T.J., REGGIE REG AND THE WJLB CREW IN DETROIT; 
LAURA, ERNIE AND WNOV IN MILWAUKEE; ROSALIE BUCCI, 
FRANKIE J., RAMONE AND WGCI IN CHICAGO; KEVY KEV, 

BRYAN “DJ CUT” NELSON AND MAJIC 108 AND GUS IN ST. 
LOUIS; CHILLY T IN INDIANAPOLIS; JACI WHITE, WGZB AND 
THE WEST SIDE OF LOUISVILLE; ICY D AND THE WIZF CREW IN 
CINCINNATI;THE ENTIRE POWER 106 POSSE IN COLUMBUS; 
WAMO, BIG MELLE MEL & MARK, SAM SNEED, BLACK CEASER 
AND CLUB VAPORS IN PITTSBURGH; PRIME IN D.C.; FRANKSKI 
AND V103 IN BALTIMORE; COLBY COLB AND POWER 99 IN 
PHILADELPHIA; ERIC FAISON & ROGER MOORE 
(THANX FOR HELPING KEV) IN BUFFALO AND ALL OF THE 
RECORD STORE OWNERS AND MANAGERS IN EVERY CITY. 
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THE HALL OF SHAME 


1992 Rap 9andit Awards 


A YEAR END RAP UP OF DUBIOUS 
ACHIEVEMENTS FROM HIP HOP S 
MOST HONEST CRITIC 


CHEAPEST-LOOKING VIDEO: Fu-Schnickens “Ring The 
Alarm.” Dope song, but rapping out of a flying Chinese 
take-out box just ain’t workin'. 

DUMBEST MISTAKE: Placing Dr. Ice on the Kurtis Blow 
“Rap Pack” card. 

THE “WHY ARE YOU RAPPING?” AWARD: David Faustino, 
aka D-Dub, aka Bud Bundy on “Married: With Children." 
What’s next? A compilation album by the cast of “Full 
House”? 

ROSS PEROT AWARD: Ice T, for pulling “Cop Killer.” I know 
it’s business, man, but don't you have enough money? 

BIGGEST WASTE OF 
MONEY: Hammer’s “2 
Legit 2 Quit ” video. Boy, 

I bet you wish you didn't 
spend those millions 
now, huh? 

WORST COMEBACK 
ATTEMPT: Melle Mel & 
Nikolaj Steen, “The New 
Message.” A pitiful cover 
of the original hit devoid 
of funk and inspiration. 
What up, Mel? 

MOST OVER USED JUSTI- 
FICATION FOR BLATANT 
N.W.A GANGSTA IMITA- 
TORS: “See, I’m just 
reflecting the reality of 
the streets. . .” 

MOST OVER USED QUOTE BY REPORTERS WRITING ABOUT 
HIP-HOP: “Chuck D calls rap music the CNN of Black 
America. . 

MOST RIDICULOUS ALBUM COVER: Slamm Syndicate, 

Every Dog Has Its Day on WRAP/lchiban Records (on right). 

THE BROKEN CRYSTAL BALL AWARD: Large Professor, who 
said “Main Source forever, y’all” on two different cuts, and 
then broke out a month later. 

THE BAD SOLO MOVES AWARDS: Chris Wongwon of 2 Live 
Crew, MC Serch of 3rd Bass and Willie D of the Geto Boys. 

THE FOOT-IN-YOUR-MOUTH AWARD: KK and Tha D of 2nd II 

None talking about “We don’t freestyle” in a segment on 
“Yo! MTV Raps.” That’s like a lifeguard saying he’s allergic 
to water. 



BAD 

CAREER 
MOVE #1: 

Big Daddy 
Kane posing 
in bikini 
trunks in 
Madonna’s Sex 
book. - It was won- 
derful to see Kane 
vogue. 



BAD CAREER MOVE #2: The otherwise-clever Damon 
Wayans, who left his brother’s show to do the film Mo’ 
Money, which flopped at the box office. Now “In Living 
Color” sucks, too. 

BIGGEST COMEBACK ON THE HORIZON: Big Daddy Kane, 
who looks like he’s back on that hard shit. 


CORNY FRATERNITY AWARDS: Me Phi Me & Ho Frat Ho. 
Hey kids, go back to school and learn how to rap first, you 
step show wannabes. 

MOST PLAYED OUT STYLE: Diggity-diggity/biggity-biggity. 
Attention all biters: please separate yourself from the nuts 
of Das EFX. 


MOST SUCCESSFUL MAKEOVER: Everlast, who transformed 
from a blow-dryed pretty boy to a crazy, bald, Irish hooligan 
adored by thousands as the white Chuck D. Now if only they 
could do the same for Tony D. 

THE DEFY-THE-ODDS 
AWARD: Sister Souljah. 
She got more free press 
than any rapper in histo- 
ry and her album still 
bombed. 



SLflMff SYK DLIII3TE 


MOST RIDICULOUS ALBUM COVER: 
YOU FOOLS, WHAT WAS GOING 
THROUGH YOUR MINE? 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 1 00 
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OLD SCHOOL VIBES: CRAZY LEGS OF ROCK STEADY AND 
HENRY CHALFANT, CHRONICLER OF GRAFFITI ART, CHILL 
AT A FAT GRAF SHOW IN SOHO 


"YOU LIKE THIS?": Sitting in my cap 
with LL Cool J and Kevin Powell of 
MTV's "The Real World" (and Source 
writer) the night of the MTV Music 
Awards (LL didn't go. He was in LA 
"to see his girl."). Watching the 
process of LL analyzing a rap album 
that he's hearing for the first time. 
It was Da Lench Mob and, when LL 
heard "Fuck You And Your Heros," 
he said, "That's a song for white 
folks. If you wanna shock niggas, 
you gotta say 'fuck Malcolm X, fuck 
Martin Luther King.'" Then a bunch 
of screaming girls ran up to the 
car, but they ignored LL. They 
were looking for Kevin. (JB) 

WILDIIU' WITH REDMAN & CREW: I 

took a trip out to Newark to hang 
out with Redman and get pictures 
of him back home. I didn't think I'd 
end up spending five hours speed- 
ing around Newark at 80 MPH with 
him and his posse. We had a convoy 
of four cars— which was cool for 
me because I was able to blend into 
the group and do my job as photog- 
rapher. They were tearing around 
corners, swinging at each other 
through moving car windows and 
talking crazy shit. It's nice to 
catch an artist before the masses 


SEX, RHYMES & VIDEO TAPE: One 

afternoon, I receive a video tape in 
the mail. Strangely, the envelope 
has no return address, and I have 
no idea who sent it. Curious, and 
with a few minutes to kill, I quickly 
slip it in the VCR. It turns out to be 
a Luke concert. After 20 minutes of 
strippers, dirty lyrics and some 
Ghetto Style DJ turntable tricks, 
Luke calls for audience participa- 
tion. On cue, the band strikes up 
the call and response 2 Live 
anthem, "1 And 1." Just before he 
gets to the sixth verse— the one 
that begins, "six and six, the bitch 
sucked my . . ."—he invites female 
audience members on stage. 
Needless to say, I will never forget 
the sight of the white, All-American 
blonde who, in front of a roaring 
crowd, dropped to her knees and 
did the unspeakable. Luke definitely 
had the Kool-Aid Smile goin' on. 
(RCD) 

NOVEMBER 

1992 

IN THE TRUNK: It was good to see 
hardcore rap take over the charts 
this year, and it was even better 
to see a lot of artists who truly 


RAP BANDIT 
CONTINUED FROM 
PAGE 98 



THE BEHIND-THE-TIMES 
AWARD: Mercury Records, 
for delaying “You Can Get 
The Fist,” which was cut a 
week after the Los Angeles 
uprising and was only 
recently released, to very 
little fanfare. 


GRAND PUBA: WE LOVE YOUR RHYMES, 
BUT NEXT TIME SAY “CHEESE!" 


THE CHANGE-YOUR-TUNE AWARD: Prince, who dissed rap on both 
The Black Album and Lovesexy, but now has a tenth-rate rent-a- 
rapper in his group and comes off worse than Vanilla Ice when he 
tries to rhyme himself. 

HARSHEST DIS ON WAX: Roxanne Shante. She came off viciously 
on other female rappers, but who’s laughing now? Your shit didn’t 
sell. 

DRIVER’S LICENSE AWARD: Grand Puba. Dude can rhyme his ass 
off, but he takes the worst pictures in hip-hop. 

YOU PLAYED YOURSELF: Marky Mark. Don’t put your half-naked 
ass on every bus stop in the country in those damn Calvin Klein 
ads if your album sucks. 0 


KOOL G RAP CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 


join the bandwagon; you tend to 
deal with a much purer form. 'Nuff 
respect to the "Pack Pistol Posse." 
Y'all are wild!!! (CM) 

OCTOBER 

1992 

SCARED SILENT: Having an hour-long 
discussion with Ice-T and his man- 
ager, Jorge Hinojosa, about cen- 
sorship. Ice-T was saying all sorts 
of great things like "we gotta talk 
about these crazy cops'' and how 
much we need to defend our music 
and how much he wants to do an 
interview to get these ideas out 
there. But then Jorge calls to say 
that Ice-T decided that he didn't 
want to do the interview. When I 
said that these were important 
issues to the Hip-Hop Nation, he 
said, "Oh, everybody thinks that 
their little issues are important." 
Oh, now things like cops and how 
to fight back against rap's enemies 
are now "little issues." We wanted 
to ask Ice-T some important ques- 
tions. What are Ice T and Jorge 
scared of? (JB) 


deserve it do well. But the best 
thing to happen to me all year was 
that I got the opportunity to watch 
all the artists who have been diss- 
ing The Source, both privately and in 
public, fall the fuck off. I'm with 
Too Short when he says, "When the 
hardcore rappers go soft/I like to 
laugh when they ass fall off." Rest 
in peace, you suckers. (RCD) 

CONTRIBUTORS: 

JAMES BERNARD, 
MATTY C, REGINALD C. 
DENNIS, KIERNA MAYO, 
J-MILL, CHI MODU, 
JENNIFER PERRY, 
RONIN R0, LOUIS ROMAIN, 
JON SHECTER, 

CHRIS WILDER, 

BRETT WRIGHT 
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Tyrone Williams: Well, that’s what Warner Bros, said to us. 
[ laughter } They didn’t say it like that, but they basically said 
they can’t put it out, and if we want to put it out somewhere else, 
go ahead. 

With all the major labels afraid, what’s going to happen? 

Tyrone Williams: We’re going to start a cycle. Independents are 
going to start doing it again. Independents are going to start mak- 
ing a lot of money and then the majors are going to get back into 
the game. They’re going to have shareholder meetings and real- 
ize that Humpty Dumpty records and Joe Blow records are mak- 
ing more money off rap than they are. Somebody’s going to do it 
[and] somebody’s going to sell it. 

As an independent label do you worry about people trying 
to shut you down? Is it easier for them to mess with Time 
Warner than it is to mess with Cold Chillin’ independent? 
Kool G Rap: There ain’t no share holders here. 

Tyrone Williams: They could protest but there is nothing to protest 
for. If you protest the Kool G Rap album, it means you have 
nothing better to do with your life. 

So in the end this has been positive? 

Kool G Rap: Yeah, but only because I made it a positive thing. I 
kept busy, I kept working in the studio. And in the end, I got to 
say what I wanted. 0 
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THE PRINCE FAMILY 

Markie Dee, Paul, Powerule, Akeem, 
Rakeem, Poetry, Arabian, Fresh, Johnny C 

THE SIR FAMILY 

Mix-A-Lot, Jinx, IBU, Scratch 


£ THE D FAMILY 

Chuck, Schoolly, Willie, Heavy, Mike, 
Tha, Diamond, Kool Moe, Dinco, Tony, Ali 
Donald, Prince Markie, Sista, Davey, J, 
Grandmaster, Sparky, Shy 


THE E FAMILY 

Keith E, Eazy, Evil, Devious 


THE MR. FAMILY 

Cee, Lee, Lawnge, Scarface, Magic, Mixx 


FATHER FAMU 

Shaheed, MC, Dom 


THE G FAMILY 

Mike, Chill Rob, Shock, Ced, Craig, Kay, 
Ron, Hass, Hen 


THE DADDY FAMI 

Mack, Big Kane, Freddy, 
O, Grand IU 


THE J FAMILY 

LL Cool, Jazzy, Brother, Double 
Jam Master, Rock 


THE K FAMILY 

Positive, Special, Solo, Love, K 


THE NICE FAMILY 

Pete, Rich, Greg, D, Chuck 

THE ROCK FAMILY 

Chubb, Pete, T La, Scott La, Coke La 
Sha, Kid, Master Scott 

THE FRESH FAMILY 

Doug E, Prince, Kidd Ice 

THE KOOL FAMILY 

Moe Dee, Keith, G Rap, Here, Tee, 
Rock Ski, Kim, C 


THE TEE FAMILY 

Howie, Sweet, Ice, 

Ice Cream, King 


THE X FAMILY 

Sadat, Professor, Terminator, Zev Love 


D FAMILY 

nar, Ali Baski 


ROM THE START, artist names set rap music apart from the rest of the world. 

In no other form of music is it customary— in fact, expected— to adopt a 
pseudonym before you drop a record. The only thing is, once a few rappers got 
' props with some large, important-sounding titles, or catchy, one-letter last names, 
a dozen others jumped on the bandwagon. The result is inadvertent, hilarious 
groupings of rappers with the same name— families, so to speak. So gather ‘round 
the barbeque, get set, and let's play the feud! AH TWO Rif BY MAC McGILL 


THE KING FAMILY 

Tee, AD Rock, Sun, 45, Tim III, 
Tech, Of Chill 


THE B FAMILY 

Eric, Steady, Smooth, Heather, Busy, Money 
Sammy, Barry, Fats, Real 


THE KID FAMILY 

Capri, Rock, Sensation, Frost, ‘N Play, Whiz 









THE THREE LETTER 
FAMILY 

DMC, EST, MCA, AMG, DBC, KMG 
DOC, DOP, DST 


THE DOG FAMILY 

Tim, Snoop Doggy, Sen, Hot, Phife, Ray 


THE FOOD FAMILY 

MC Peaches, Hot Dog, Milk, Trugoy, Ice T, 
Ice Water, Vanilla Ice 


THE TWO LETTER 
FAMILY 

YZ, WC, KK, JT 


THE TONE FAMILY 

Red Hot ^over Lover, Capone, Loc 


Yllif 

Tat, T, Cash, Code, Gold, Bosco, B 


■ T&m mm c 'n 

E, Moe Bee, Lee 


THE WISE FAMILY 

Intelligent, Jibri, K 


THE ICE FAMILY 

Cube, T, Water, Smooth, Doctor, Just, <. 


Vanilla, Fresh Kidd 


THE ONE FAMILY 

KRS, Spice, Todd 


THE AFRIKA FAMILY 

Bambaataa, Baby Bam, Islam 


THE LOVER FAMILY 

Ed, Egyptian, Scoob & Scrap, Super Cee 


THE RED FAMILY 

Alert, man, Hot Lover Lover Tone, 
head Kingpin 


THE LOVE FAMILY 

Monie, TR, Moe, Joeski 


THE DOUBLE WORD 
FAMILY 

Melle Mel, Flavor Flav, Humpty Hump, 
Marley Marl, Marky Mark, Kevy Kev, 
Lazy Laz, Teddy Tedd, Larry Larr, 
Woody Wood, Dana Dane, 
Marvelous Marv 


THE DOCTOR FAMILY 

Dre. Dre. Ice 


HE PROFESSOR FAMILY 

X, Griff, Large 


THE ALI FAMILY 

Chi, Shaheed, Dee 


THE HOUSEHOLD 
ITEM FAMILY 

Hammer, Q-Tip, Yo-Yo, Lyte, Salt ‘n Pepa 
Books, Ice Cube, Ice Cream Tee 


THE DRE FAMILY 

Dr., Doctor, Mac, Awesome 


rHE DESIGNER FAMILY 

DJ Polo, Gucci Man, 

Bill Blass 


rHE ED FAMILY 

Special, Lover, OG, F 


THE JAZZY FAMILY 

Jeff, Jay, Joyce, The Jaz 


THE MOVIES/TV FAMIL 

Scarface, Luke Skyywalker, Clark Kent 
Elliot Ness, Andre The Giant, 
Charlie Brown, Jesse Jaymes 


THE MARKY FAMILY 

Mark, Biz, Fresh, Dee, 

45 King 




KIP HOP HUMANITARIAN OF THE YEAR AWARD: 



Luther 

Campbell 


e may not claim to be a 
“teacher,” but in a hip-hop 
world full of wannabe 
revolutionaries whose mouths are 
bigger than their hearts, Luther 
Campbell stands out as a man of 
action. When the U.S. government 
refused to allow boatloads of 
Haitian refugees to land on these 
shores— condemning them to 
concentration camps in Cuba and 
probable persecution back in 
Haiti— Campbell didn't waste 
muchtime. In three days, he 
collected over 60,000 pounds of 
food, clothes and toys, and 
traveled to the camps himself (along with Rev. Jesse 
Jackson) to make sure they were distributed correctly. 
“With this many people, it may not seem like much,” he 
remembers. “But they appreciate what we've done. They're 
helpless, cut off and frustrated and some of them are 
sick . . . they won't forget the day we brought them a little 
hope.” 

Campbell shone again after Hurricane Andrew ravaged 
the southern tip of Florida. “There are many groups that 
are putting on concerts for victims of the storm,” he said at 
the time. “However, none of the monies raised will go to 
Blacks in South Florida.” Although frustrated by the lack of 


support from the national Black music community— only 
AMG offered to get involved with his proposed benefit 
concert— Luke was out there with his rented truck full of 
food and supplies, often offering the only sustenance in 
some hard-hit areas. 

Luke is not new to this. Far from it. For years, he's quietly 
funded several afterschool football and summer Little 
League baseball programs, as well as college scholarships 
and charities benefiting AIDS victims and the homeless. In 
recognizing his selfless efforts to help those around him. 
The Source Mind Squad is proud to name Luther Campbell 
the Hip-Hop Humanitarian of the Year. 


COMIM’ AT Y A IN FEB 



RUN-DMC: Don't count them out. The kings of rock are returning with a 
vengeance, determined to prove that they can still hang. And, with a little help from 
Naughty By Nature, Pete Rock, EPMD and others, the new Run-DMC joint should 
put the streets back in their corner. Visit with them on the eve of what they hope is 
their big comeback. 

THE 1992 SOURCE HIP-HDP AWARDS: We honor the artists 
who contributed the most to hip-hop in 1992, recognizing the best artist, the best 
new artist, the best producer, the solo artist of the year, the year's best album, the 
best single, best video and the standouts in the fields of R&B and dancehall. Look 
for awards presentations on a special showing of "Yo! MTV Raps." 


The rise of the Rev. A1 Sharpton, chats with the Pharcyde, Onyx 
and Positive K and new music from Kool G Rap. 
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DID YOU EVER TALK 
TO BROTHER MALCOLM? 

DID HE EVER TOUCH YOU? 

DID YOU EVER REALLY LISTEN TO HIM? 

FOR IF YOU DID, YOU WOULD KNOW HIM 
AND IF YOU KNEW HIM, YOU WOULD 
KNOW WHY WE MUST HONOR HIM. 

— Ossie Davis 


Music And Dialogue From The Original Soundtrack Of The Motion Picture Malcolm X 



An Album of Music, Speeches and Dialogue 
from the Historic 1972 Documentary Film 


Featuring 

• Malcolm X - Lectures on Black Nationalism 

• James Earl Jones - Readings from Alex Haley's 

"Autobiography of Malcolm X" 

• Betty Shabazz - Discourse on the Assassination 

• Ossie Davis - Funeral Eulogy 
® Plus Street Interviews, Traditional 
African Music, Classic R&B and more. 

Available on Warner Bros. Cassettes and Compact Discs 
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